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NEW YORK, DECEMBER 2, 1835. 


OG- Subscribers to the Raitroap Jour- 
NAL reisding out of the city of JVew- York, 
are respectfully requested to remit by mail, 
Five Dollars, the amount of subscription for 
the ensuing year. Circumstances require 
prompt action in relation to it, by those who 
desire to have it continued. 

I again pledge myself that it shall be con- 
tinued another year, to those who are willing 
to aid it, by paying in advance. 

After the close of volume IV., it will not be 
sent to those who are now indebted for it, un- 
til arrearages are paid. Justice to the pat- 
tons of the Journal requires me to say that 
the number who have not paid is small, yet 
the amount now due, for past volumes, would 
very much aid me, if it should be promptly 
remitted, in making the Journal what it 
should be. 








Cuampuain anp Sr. Lawrunce RatL- 
roap.—We findin the Montreal Courier, of 
December 17th, the proceedings of the half 
yearly meeting, of the stockholders of the 
above named railroad, accompanied by the 

ort of the Committee of Management, 
and the Chief Engineer. From the Report 
of the Committee, we make an extract, and 
publish the Report}of the Engineer, Mr. 





SATURDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1835. 


Casey, with the proceedings of the meet- 
ing entire, together with some appropriate 
remarks of the Editor of the Courier. 

The remarks of the Engineer and of the 
Editor, in relation to the benefit which the 
people will derive, from the expenditure of 
so much money amongst them, are equally 
applicable to most other works of the Kind. 

The plan of doing the work by days, and 
not by contract, is not common on-such 
works. It may be, however, and we are in- 
clined to think itis, where the people of the 
vicinity upon whom reliance can be placed, 
will engage in the work, a matter of econo- 
my. 

By this repert it will be seen that the 
spirit of improvement is spreading north. 
ward as well as southward—who can tell 
where i: will gtop ? 

[This Report is crowded out by the Gov- 
ernor’s Message—it will appear next week. } 





We give the Governor’s Message entire 
in this number of the Journal. 





We give at length the proceedings of the 
opening of the New-Jersey Railroad to 
Rahway, for which we are indebted to the 
Jersey City Gazette. 





We are indebted to Professor Renwick for 
an interesting article, which will be found in 
this number, upon Soluble Glass, as a pre- 
servative against fire. .~ 





The Convention will assemble at Albany 
on Monday, the 11th January. It is- much 
to be hoped that there will be a full atten- 
dance from all parts of the State. 





Fires in New Brunswicx.—About 5¢* 
clock on Saturday morning last, a fire oke 
out in the currying shop of the exten#Ve. tan- 
nerry of Mr. John W. Stout, lying «¢ the junc- 
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street, New Brunswick, which destroyed the 
upper lofts of the. ilding, together witha 
large quantity of leather contained therein. 
Loss estimated at $9000—of which $3500 
was covered by insurance imthe New Bruns- 
wick office. ’ 

About 6 o’ clock the same ssi ovenings sth 
er fire broke out ina building owned by Mr. 
George King, on Commerce square, which 
was extinguished with but trifling damage. 

On the same day, and between the periods 
of the occurrence of these two fires—as we 
learn from the Times—a meeting of the ci- 
tizens was held in the court house; to consi- 
der the propriety of petitioning the legislature 
to confer upon the corporation the necessary 
power to lay a tax for the purpose of more 
effectually preventing the ravages of fire, by 
providing an adequate supply of water. Af- 
ter a stormy debate, it was decided that it 
was inexpedient to make the application. 





A writer in the New Brunswick Times, 
upon the difficulties attending the- further 
grant by the Legislature of the privilege to 
make a rail road to New York, to compete 
with that of the joint companies, after stating 
the case pretty fairly, proposes as follows :— 
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802 
ye an Line oF Ramwar.—By the fol-, 
‘Towing Report, it will be perceived that an | 
~ important iktoreneet is about to be made 

in the Railroad from Philadelphia to Co- 
lumbia. al gee 
It is by many deemed important to avoid 
Inclined Planeg on Railroads, and for this 
purpose a new line, called West Philadel- 
_ phia Railroad, has been surveyed and loca- 
ted, by which the Inclined Plane onthe 
present route will be avoided. 


The statement in relation to the power 
of Mr. Batpwin’s Engine, is very satisfac- 
tory to those who take pride in the progress 
of American manufactures. 


To the President and Managets of the 
West Philadelphia Railroad Company : 


Gentlemen,—I have the honor to report, 
that the line of the West Philadelphia 
Railroad has been located (in conformity 
with instructions received from the Board.) 
The ground over which it is traced is well 
adapted to the construction and grade of the 
Road. The excavations and embankments 
are generally light, and are by no means of 

“a expensive character. But few small 
streams. are crossed, and consequently but 
few culverts or bridges will be required, 
which will be built of stone, in the most 
permanent and durable manner. In the lo- 
cation of the route, particular care has been 
taken to avoid curves, and no curves have 
been made upon a less radius than four 
thousand feet.. The maximum rise of the 
graded surface of the Road is 46 feet per 
mile, which is only one foot per mile more 
than the maximum grade of the main line 
of the Columbia and Philadelphia Rail- 
road. A small portion of the line is level, 
and about one and a half miles are graded 
at $8 feet per mile. The average grade is 
43.3.10 feet per mile; its length being 7} 
miles, and total rise $25 feet. From its 
junction with the Columbia Railroad, a 
short distance below the Buck Tavern, the 
route is nearly straight to the Market Street 
Permanent Bridge over the Schuylkill Ri- 
ver, and more direct than the main line of 
the Columbia Railroad. By its completion, 
a new outlet will be opened to the travel 
and transportation of the Columbia Rail- 
road, and the inclined plane at Belmont 
will be avoided. The distance from the 
city of Philadelphia to the head of the in- 
clined plane is about four miles—the near- 
est point to which the locomotives can ap- 
proach the city. By the West Philadel- 
phia Railroad locomotives can carry their 
tfains to the line of the city proper, at 
‘Market Street Permanent Bridge, and to 


the tide water of the Schuylkill opposite|| 


the reget Trains of cars by this route pro- 
lied by locomotive engines will gain one 
our in advance of those which pass over 
the inclined plane, by the main route of the 
Columbia Railroad. This circumstance is 
alone.a sufficient indycement to divert the 
travel and a large portion of the transpor- 
tation: from that Railroad. Statements 
have ‘been made in the public papers, since 
the commencement of the West Philadel- 
pie aliens, that the consfruction of a 
iné was contemplated by the Cane] Com- 
missioners of the State, by which the in- 
clined: plane is to be avoided without ex. 
ceeding — of 25 feet per mile, and ab 
increased distance of two miles. It is due 
to hnaieus wet of the West Philadel- 
Rail and to a to state, 

mo such route exists, that the name 
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which that statement was made, was used 
without his consent. It is also a fact sus- 
ceptible of the clearest proof, that no route 
exists, by which the inclined plane of the 
Columbia Railroad can be avoided, embra- 
cing so many advantages as the route of the 
West Philadelphia Railroad. 
The importance of avoiding inclined 
planes upon Roads constructed for the ac- 
commodation of passenger travelling, is 
beginning to be justly appreciated. By ref- 
erence to-the recent Report of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad Company, it will 
be found that measures have been taken by 
them to abandon those parts of their Road 
upon which inclined planes are construct- 
6a. and to construct new lines, on which 
locomotive engines can ascend without the 
aid of stationary power. 

By experiments made on the Columbia 
Railroad, with locomotive engines, the 
question was settled, that 45 feet per mile 
is an inclination upon which that species of 
power can be applied with more advantage 
than any other. The fact that the original 
design was abandoned,of adopting stationary 
engine power on the Rainhill and Sutton in- 
clined planes, of 55 feet per mile, on the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railroad in Eng- 
land, te the more advantageous use of lo- 
comotive engines, might also be adduced as 
an evidence that even steeper grades may 
be safely adopted. 

The locomotive engines on the Columbia 
Railroad, which were manufactured by M. 
W. Baldwin, of Philadelphia, carry trains 
of twenty and twenty-four cars, containing 
each three tons of merchandize, up forty- 
five feet grades, at from ten to twelve miles 
per hour; while engines of English con- 
struction, from the works of Robert Ste- 
phenson, Esq., the celebrated Engineer, 
carry, upon the same Road, only fourteen 
cars at the same rate and speed. ‘This 
great difference is produced by the superior 
arrangement and mechanical application 
of power to Mr. Baldwin’s engine, and not 
from any difference in the weight and ad- 
hesive power of the respective machines. 

Ithas been clearly ascertained that Mr. 
Baldwin’s engines under all circumstances, 
are able to generate more steam than is ad- 
equate to overcome the adhesion of the 
wheels upon the surface of the rails, while 
those of English construction are unable to 
keep up a sufficient supply. These facts 
are mentioned as evidence of the progres. 
sive improvements in the science and con. 
struction of locomotive engines, and of the 
perfection to which their manufacture has 
arrived in our own country. The durabili- 
ty of these engines and the amount of an- 
nual repairs, are not less striking than the 
result of their effective force. 

Enough, it is presumed, has been said to 
prove conclusively, the superiority of. the 
route of the West Philadelphia Railroad, 
over that portion of the Columbia Railroad 
which it is destined to rival. With regard 
to the comparative distance of the two lines 
the former is about half a mile shorter than 
the latter, from the intersection of Broad 
and Market streets. The whole cost of the 
West Philadelphia Railroad, including a 
double track of edge rails, laid on founda. 
tions of locust timber, will be $250,000.— 
The work is all under contract and rapidly 
progressing to completion. 

The grading will be finished by the first 
of June, 1836, and the rails will be laid ready 
for travel, by the first of September follow- 
ooo Contracts have been made for iron 

&@ rails of a pattern similar to those of 
the Camden and Amboy Railroad, to weigh 


the materials necessary to complete the 
work, which are to be delivered in all the 
month of April next. The Board have ev- 
ery reason to be satisfied with the progress 
of the work under the respective contracts. 


cles exist to the completion of the road, 
within the time specified in the contract. 
: H. R. Campsent, 
Engineer West Philadelphia Railroad. 
Philadelphia, Oct. 15th, 1835. 





From the Jersey City Gazette. 
RAILROAD EXCURSION. 


We noticed in our Saturday’s paper, that 
an experimental excursion had been made 
on Thursday, from Newark to Rahway, by 
the locomotive on the New-Jersey rail road. 
The Newark Daily Advertiser of Saturday, 
contains an account of the excursion, of 
which we avail ourselves. The company 
invited consisted of the selectmen of Jersey 
City, the town council of Newark, the 
mayor and aldermen of Elizabethtown, and 
many other distinguished citizens of the 
state ; who were accompanied by the direc- 
tors and officers of the rail road company. 
The distance from Newark to Rahway, 
eleven and a half miles, was traversed by 
the locomotive with a train of cars, in from 
25 to 30 minutes. On its approach to Rah- 
way, the party were erher| saluted by 
the discharge of artillery, and the acclama- 
tions of a large body of citizens assembled 
to receive them. The enthusiasm of the 
occasion was fitly represented ,by the stars, 
and stripes” floating over the entrance of 
the road into the town, significantly pro- 
claiming in striking capitals the progress of 
‘¢ THE PEOPLE’S RAIL ROAD.” 
A handsome entertainment had been 
rovided by the liberality of the citizens at 
Freeniai’s Hotel, where the congratulations 
of the parties were cordially reciprocated. 
The company was received in behalf of the 
citizens of Rahway by E. Y. Rogers, Esq., 
who addressed the President in a neat and 
appropriate speech, of which we give a ge- 
neral sketch. Mr. Rogers said— 
Mr. President and Gentlemen—T he hour 
in which the New-Jersey rail road was con- 
ceived was an eventful era in the history of 
our state. The day which dawned upon its 
partial completion and witnessed its opera- 
tion at our sister town, Newark, was hailed 
with pleasing emotions. But a few days 
have passed since the citizens of Elizabeth 
greeted the arrival of the locomotive within 
their-precincts, and now upon the eve of the 
new year, it has advanced into our borders, 
and gives sure evidence of the speedy con- 
pannation of hope long and devoutly cher- 
ished. 
Placed as she is by the hand of nature 
between two other states, which have be- 
come populous and wealthy, New-Jérsey 
has labored under serious disadvantages. 
To her has been the servile part of minis- 
tering to’ the profits of others, whilst her 
claims to their observation have been un- 
heeded: and not of this alone has she to 
complain; but the finger of derision has 
been pointed at her, and the bitter tongue 
of preindice has been busy with her name. 
And why was this? Why, but they who 
judged her, knew her not? They knew 
not her internal worth, and this they knew 
not because they never beheld it. 
Our state has ever been the great 
= porte = every part tS rr nion ; 
ut through what parts of it have they ‘pass- 
ed? Ever through its poorest an Laon 
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‘ experience. It points to our country, and 


‘who, in his journeying through our state by- 
‘the accustomed public route, has ever peas 
favorably impressed with its aspect 2? What 
did he see of it? Nothing, save the marshy 
low lands, which alone were to be seen as 
he passed along its shores, or the lonely 
waste through which he was hurried in the 
stage coach; and though in later times he 
has found the locomotive in operation, yet, 
as by design would it seem, is he still car- 
ried through the veriest barren that can be 
found, search the state throughout. From 
this.cause have the minds of strangers be- 
come set against us, the blighting influence 
of which upon our increase has long been 
felt by our citizens. 

But, sir, New-Jersey has some bright and 
sunny spots. The genius of improvement, 
in his onward march, has not passed us b 
unnoticed, and we trust there is that spirit 
abroad which will “do the state some ser- 
vice.” 

To keep pace with the improvement of 
the age, to build up her towns and villages, 
and to take her merited rank among the 
other branches of the Union, it has long been 
seen, that the avenue of intercourse with her 
neighbors must be changed. Such is the 
great and praiseworthy object of the New- 

ersey rail road and transportation company. 

Sir, when we, look upon it, and see the 
kind of communication which 1s preparing 
for us; when we behold that mighty inven- 
tion, the steam engine, forsaking, as it were, 
its native element, and stalking boldly on 
the land, who can withhold his admiration ? 
When, we are at once led to ask, will the 
improvements upon this mighty power reach 
their limits? ho is there, that, but a few 
years since, would have believed that man 
could have ever so far outstripped the flights 
of time? Who could have believed that by 
any human power, remote and distant places 
could have been brought into near vicinity ? 

Time, sir, will not permit, neither is there 
need for me to enumerate the many advan- 
tages which this road opens to our reach. 
The benefits to the state and to the nation, 
in times of peace, and when the loud alarms 
of war are sounded, (should ever again such 
discordant notes be heard in our land,) are 
obvious. The ready market which is thus 
afforded for every kind of produce, and for 
all the varieties of manufacture, is easily to 
be seen. 

But, sir, there is another benefit which to 
my mind the people of this great nation will 
soon be led to acknowledge, as the greatest 
good which rail road communication will 
afford, It is one which far surpasses an 
sectional feeling or local advantage whic 
the citizens of one town or of one state may 


silences the little feelings of self-interest. 
We have a vast extent of territory, an in- 
finite ne. of soil and produce, and hence 


a variety of interests must of course pervade 
our country. These, as might naturally be 
expected, have already created jealousies, 


and a diversity of sentiment on questions of 
national import. This feeling, fanned and 
kept alive by prcindioe, which in this, as in 
most cases where it exists, results from a 
want of “ae information, will, it seems to 
me, be chee ed by a spirit of forbearance and 
mutual respect, when the inhabitants of the 
different states become better acquainted. 
The north and the south, the east and the 
west, have been too much estranged from 
each other ; too little conversant with each 
other’s feelings and interests for the preser- 
vation of harmony and uninterrupted una- 
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it and easy intercourse, to the rea 


; butnow, by the happy mediation of 
dhe: latdinecve, "they will be: biouight itito 
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other face to face, and thus found the basis 
of secure and abiding friendship. Old pre- 
ger will thus be extinguished, and our 
nd of union be firmly and indissolubly ce- 
mented. Ourextended boundaries will then 
no longer stand as a barrier to that unanimity 
of feeling which should pervade the people 
of one nation. 
Permit me, sir, on behalf of the citizens 
of Rahway and its vicinity, to express our 
heartfelt satisfaction at the progress which 
your great work is making, and to welcome 
the arrival of the first car this day within our 
borders. Yes, sir, we hail the rumbling of 
the locomotive as the glad omen of.future 
prosperity ; we have no misgivings as to the 
issue, nor do we believe that the most san- 
guine advocate has ever yet imagined the 
probable benefits of the construction of this 
road. Fully assured, sir, of its entire suc- 
cess, and impatient to behold its completion, 
in conclusion, I give you— 
Fr a rhe hated att distance, yet preserving the 
non. 


‘Gen. Darcy, as President of the company, 
handsomely responded to the congratulations 
in nearly the following terms:— 


Permit me, Mr. President, in behalf of the 
directors and stockholders of the New Jersey 
rail road and transportation company, to ex- 
press to you and to the enterprising citizens 
of Rahway whom you represent, our acknow- 
ledgments for the warm-hearted and kind 
reception we have received on this occasion. 
e can most cheerfully reciprocate all 
your expressions of gratification in the com- 
pletion of our road to this place, and do most 
confidently hope that it will prove a source of 
great advantage to your already prosperous 
community. 

That public works of this character have in 
other states contributed largely to the pros- 
perity of their towns and villages, is not to be 
controverted. It is well known to us, that 
this place has long been manufacturing 
largely for the southern market, notwith- 
standing its remoteness from the great com- 
mercial emporium, and the ordinary track 
of the southern merchant. If under such 
adverse circumstances, your business has 
been sustained, what may we not anticipate 
when this shall become the great thorough- 
fare from the south and west, bringing to 
your very doors thousands in pursuit of the 
fabrics of the east and north? It cannot be 
controverted, that the principal towns on 
this route between New-York and Philadel- 
phia, require only a fair participation in rail 
road communication, to insure tu each and 
all of them a new era, in relation to their 
business and prosperity. 

While we are thus riefly contemplating 
what may be done to extend our towns and 
villages, we are not unmindful of the effects 
to be produced upon the more numerous, 
and equally respectable and important por- 
tion of our fellow citizens engaged in agri- 
culture. The prosperity of the farmer even 
in the distant, but productive counties, of 
Sussex and Warren, is closely allied to the 
prosperity of these very towns. In propor- 
tion as these towns are augmented, and bu- 
siness increased, is every acre of those lands 
made more valuable, and so vice versa. If 
the improvements of the age are withheld 
from us, and extended to all the principal 
towns in the adjacent states, the prosperity 
of the farmer, as well.as the mechanic and 


of those places? Have they not an eye. 
interests which should be better v 
by the farmers of New-Jersey ?. The farmers 
of this state know well the nataral bet ya 
of free access to the markets of New-York 
and Philadelphia. Let them nobly sustain 
the interests of their own :, the re- 
action must be beneficial to’ thémselves. 
Are the farmers of New-Jersey aware of the 
Serre policy pursued by their Legis- 
ature—that for every sixpence saved from 
taxation, they lose a dollar, by the policy of 
keeping in a state of depression almost every 
town and village on this most important 
route ? A 
The agriculturalists of this state have the 
wer of controlling its legislation, and we 
ave too much co nce in their ‘intelli- 
gence to suppose that they will long neglect 
a subject so vitally important to themselves, 
their towns and their villages. Seme of the 
interior counties and towns are awake to the 
improvements of the day, and are procuring 
for themselves the great advantages of 
road communication. In one year from this 
day, a rail road will be im operation from 
Newark to Morris ; and a most liberal char- 
ter is now in the possession of the citizens _ 
of Sussex, which will enable them to extend 
a rail road from Morristown to Carpenter’s 
Point, where the New-Yorkstate line strikes 
the Delaware river—a point from which the 
great Erie rail road,‘now in’ the course of 
construction, cannot yr They will find 
their fellow citizens of Essex ever ready to 
unite with them in obtaining so desirable 
and perfectly feasible an object. Otherlocal 
improvements, for the benefit of Monmouth, 
Somerset, Hunterdon and Warren, are either 
in contemplation, or fast approaching mata 
rity. I do confidently hope, that the day is 
not far distant, when the citizens of every 
county in this state will be enabled to travel 
from their county towns by rail road com- 
munication with each other, and with a main 
line on the most direct route to Trenton, our 
seat of government. The citizens of New- 
Jersey, as sagaciqus and intelligent as those 
of any other state, will, I hope, without do- 
ing injustice to any one, abandon any course 
of policy, (adopted by improvident legisla- 
tion,) which may interfere with the accom- 
plishment of so desirable an object. 


From the effects already produced upon 
the town of Newark, by the construction and 
use of our rail road, we have a right to infer 
that your citizens will be greatly benefited, 
and we have the pleasure of ore Ye 
that its extension to New-Brunswick be 
perfected in the early part of the next season. 
We will then have consummated a very de- 
sirable object, fully in accordance with the 
provisions of our charter, without a single 
application to the Legislature for any modi- 
fication or amendment. 

In the progress of our work we have had 
some difficulties to on = much 
vexation in procuring title to /ands or’ 
of way, — aha we consider fai Fis 
Weacknowledgemany bonorable excep’ 
and avail ourselyes of this opportunity; 
expressing our gratitude to the citizens of 
Rahway or their liberality on that subject. 

Allow me, Mr. Chairman, to conclude 
with a sentiment:— she 

The citizens of Rahway—Distinguished for their 
enterprise and tality. : 


Afer this exchange of hospitalities, 





merchant, in this state, will rest on a very 
doubtful basis. Why do the intelligent 
farmers of the great states of New-York and 
Pennsylvania, cautiously direct all ser 


number of sentiments were given by gentle- 

men present, among which were the follow- 

ing :-— rans MD 
Hon. Aaron Ogden—A straight line of Rail Road 





roads, canals pe pha facilities, $0 as 
to sustain and build up their princi 
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through New-Jersey—A link in thé chain of rail way" 


Public opimion; . 








Esq.—A Fi from Trenton 

to New-Brunswick—while it confers on the people 
their just rights, it likewise pro 

iti easy access to their seat of 


government. 
Adam Lee, Esq. of vee cy erage “oe and ex- 


Meee ees tenn ol 
resume as soon as 
But in good faith, abide by all its 


contracts, from which an mest court of conscience 
will not release it. 

Mr. Thorp of Rahway—Home Manufactures— 
Worthy of protection useful to the people; but 


opposition when of monopoly texture. 

Mr. Thomas A. Green—The People’s Rail Road 
made to be rode over, - but not to ride “the People.” 
Bya Citizen of Middlesex— The extension of the 
New-Jersey Rail Road into Middlesex—Another 
link in the = alg egy to bind down the monster 
meneDely... wm has so long lorded it over the 


et John S. Darey— The State of New-Jersey— 
May sheimitate the wise policy of Pennsylvania and 
New-York, in extending tive favors to her 
large cities and towns, so that by facilitating their 
intercourse and means of business with pac. apace’ 
tural districts, all may rapidly advance in growth and 


Pr sacks, Ea 

_ John P. Jackson, Esq.— The State of New-Jersey 
in revolutionary renown and internal wealth: 
May she ever guard with patriotic care her liberties 
ond her resources. 


On the return of the train to Newark, an 
accident occurred, which we have heard 
spoken of with some degree of exaggeration, 
as sppears from a statement in the Daily, 
which says, the accident, we learn from the 
officers of the company, was occasioned by 
the following cause:—The lever and fasten- 
ings for changing and securing the turnout 
in Elizabethtown, not being completed for 
ry there was no necessity for passing on 
it, the chief engineer ordered the switch to 
be firmly fastened with strong bolts, which 
the mechanic charged with the service did 
not attend to, but substituted a mere tb 
which, by bending from the pressure of the 
train, moved tlie switch so as to pass a part 
of the cars between the rails. The train 
consisted of four passenger cars and three 

a ecars. One passenger car, and one 
dirt car only sustained material injury, and 
we are happy to learn that no bones were 
broken, nor any or injuries occasioned 
to the passengers. All the cars but the two 
injured proceeded to Newark, and performed 
another trip to Rahway and back again with 
passengers. Yesterday, the locomotive pass- 
ed ten times over the road between Newark 
and Rahway, carrying about one thousand 
ieapragens with entire security and comfort. 

he above accident, it will be perceived, 
was from a cause which in no way affects 
the general safety of rail road travelling, and 
like the occurrence of all untoward events, 
will induce greater caution in future. 

The locomotive, with a train of cars, will 
for the present make three trips per day, to 
and from Newark and Rahway. 





Our contemplated Railroad to Wheel. 
ing and Pittsburg, says a Baltimore paper, 
will be but a link in the great chain that 
will hereafter be extended westward from 
the waters of the Ohio. The following 
article from the Wheeling Gazette shows 
that the people of Ohio are already be. 
ginning to regard Wheeling as only a 
point on the route between Baltimore and 
the far west. The same considerations 
which, during the era of turnpikes, led to 
the construction of the Cumberland Road 
as a great central national avenue be- 
tween the east and west, are just as 
weighty and forcible at the present time 
—nay, much more so—in favor of the 
Railroad. 









Rariroap rrom WHEELING TO ZANES- 
viLLE.—A meeting of the citizens of 
Zanesville was held on the 16th inst., (A. 
Harper chairman, A. Peters Secretary,) 
at which it was resolved— 

That the project of a railroad from 
Zanesville to Wheeling is practicable. 

That as-a continuation of the great 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad, it embraces 
more of State interest and national im- 
portance than any other proposed route 
within the State. 

That it is an object of the greatest and 
most vital importance to the inhabitants 
of this section of the State, and as such 
we will use our best efforts to promote it. 

That the chairman appoint a commit- 
tee of twenty to correspond with citizens 
of other portions of the State who may 
feel interested; to apply for a charter 
during the present session of the Legis- 
lature; to call meetings of the citizens, 
and take such other steps in furtherance 
of the objects of this meeting as they 
may deem expedient ; and that said com- 
mittee have authority to fil} all vacancies 
that may occur. The following gentle- 
men compose the committee :—George 
Reeve, John Hamm, C. B. Godard, Da- 
vid Chambers, R. Stillwell, J. D. Frack- 
er, J. Raguet, J. D. Wheeler, B. Van 
Horne, C. G. Wilson, G. A. Hall, S. 
A. Barker, George James, John Burwell, 
J. A. Turner, James Taylor, jr., W. 
Blocksom, H. J. Cox, J. S. Copeland, 
Solomon Sturges. 

We look upon this movement as but 
the first step towards a railroad from 
Wheeling to St. Louis. Cannot the Na. 
tional Government be induced to make 
the western section at once, instead of 
appropriating money from year to year, 
in extending the national road? Should 
the latter be finished, and a parallel rail- 
road be made by individual enterprise, it 
is clear that the post office department 
would be at the mercy of the railroad 
companies, and mail contracts monopoliz- 
ed at their own price. 





The Company of the Iron Railroad from 
Paris to St. Germain has obtained from the 
military authorities permission to occupy 
troops on that undertaking. 

The survey for the establsihment of the 
Iron Railroad from Paris to Lille has been 
confided by the Administration of Bridges 
and Highways to M. Vallee. The plan is 
to make a communication between Paris 
and the Channel, at the ports of Calais, 
Boulogne, and Dunkirk ; between Paris and 
Lille, Paris and Belgium, or Valenciennes; 
the Channel and Belgium, or between the 
phe of Calais, Boulogne, Dunkirk, and 

alenciennes.—{London Courier.] 





Tue Brussers anp Antwerp Raitroap. 
—This is, perhaps, the Railroad of all oth- 
ers which has been constructed at the small- 
est expense; for the intervening country is 
almost a dead level; and it is at the same 
time amongst the most successful. For 
some time it has been completed from the 
capital to Malines, which is considerably 
more than half way, and was far advanced 
towards the Scheldt, when an order was re- 
ceived, forbidding its further progress, upon 





the ground that approaching, as it would, 


URNAL, AND 


so near the citadel of Antwerp, it might 
compromise the defences of that place. ‘It 
now appears that the suggestion of this 
— er was first made by 
the 

















eral Hano, of 
rench engineers.—{lbid.] 





From the following statement it will be 


seen that in 12 out of 13 Companies, Rail. 
road Stocks are at a premium. 


It will be so in this country. 


Prices or Rattroap Snares, Nov. 7. 
Liverpool and Manchester 

Railway, -  . £1000 £209 0 
London andGreenwichRail- 

qway, . . - . DOR 6 
London and Birmingham 


Railway,’  . é . 450 81 0 
Brighton Railway, ‘ 5 0 $8 10 
New ditto (Gibbs) . 1 5 
Great Western Railway, . 50 19 15 
London and Croydon Rail. 20 210 
North Midiand Railway, . 50 8 15 
London and Black well Rail. 4 0 
Northera and Eastern, $8 5° 
London and Southampton, 10 0 8 0 
London and Gravesend, 1-0 1 0 
Hull and Selby Railway, . 10 2 10 





Tuames TunneL.—We find in the Lon. 
don Mechanics’ Magazine, for October, the 
following article in relation to this import- 
ant work. We do not, however, learn from 
it the precise condition of the work, nor the 
prospect of its early completion, yet it con- 
tains other information in relation to the 
mode of performing the work, which may 
be of use to our readers, therefore we give 
it at length. 

THAMES TUNNEL. 

Mr. Editor,—A correspondent of yours, 
G. L. S., in No. 632 of the Mechanics’ 
Magazine—a well-wisher evidently to the 
success of this great enterprise, condemn- 
ing with justice the angry feelings express- 
ed by some of your contributors against it, 
as attributable to personal motives, gladly 
and liberally offers a suggestion for the 
greater security of the work while in pro- 
gress. 

He says, that “to sustain the pressure of 
the superincumbent earth, during the exca- 
vation, he would drive 18 inches apart, 
horizontally, before the shield, and in a line 
with the top of the brickwork, iron rods, 1 
inch thick and 8 feet long, and that a sheet 
of iron one quarter of an inch thick should 
then be laid over every two of the rods ; 
thus he would form over the shield a cover- 
ing (or ceiling,) which would be moved 
forward when a yard of tunnel is finished.” 

Prompted, as he is, by a friendly disposi- 
tion, it is presumed that he will be gratified 
by learning what the provisions of the en- 
gineer actually are for sustaining the pres- 
sure of the superincumbent earth, while 
the excavation is being made. He should 
first know, however, what the scale of the 
operation ts. 

The excavation made for the Thames 
Tunnel is about 38 feet in width, and 22 
feet 6 inches in height, presenting, there- 
fore, an opening exceeding 850 feet. The 
whole of this excavation, including its two 
sides, which may be computed at 400 feet, 
is secured by means of a powerful appara- 


tus designated the shield, as is also the 





roof of it, which measures 360 feet. At 
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full tide the weight of both earth and wa- 
ter, which constitute the superin umbent 
pressure, is not less than 700 tons. This 
is the portion that has formed the subject of 
your correspondent’s solicitude. 

The ceiling of the shield consists of 24 
or 26 pieoes of cast-iron, denominated staves, 
closely adjusted ; and as they are some- 
times made to relieve each other, and there- 
fore subjected to an increased load, they are 
for greater. strength made like inverted 
troughs of cast-iron ; their breadth is 18 
inches, the depth of their sides 7 inches, 
and their length 9 feet, independently of a 
tail of wrought-iron which overlays the 
brickwork. The edges in front are made 
sharp for entering the ground, and the ex- 
ternal surfaces of the staves are planed very 
true. Similar staves are laid against the 
sides of the shield, all planed and equally 
well adjusted ; each stave can be impelled 
singly as sheet piles are. Upon the whole 
the shield may be viewed as a coffer-dam, 
which, instead of being moved in a perpen- 
dicular direction, is placed and is impelled 
horizontally. The standing part of the 
shield consists of 12 parallel frames, all in- 
dependent of each other. 


The front of this vast excavation is pro- 
tected in a different manner from that of the 
sides. It is panelled all over with small 
boards, each of which is 3 feet long and 6 
inches wide. There are, therefore,upwards 
of 500 of these boards, technically called 
polings, for covering the whole face of the 
excavation. Every one of these polings is 
held in place, and secured by means of two 
hand-jacks or screws, abutting against the 
frames. ‘There are, therefore, upwards of 
one thousand of these jacks in action for 
securing the face of the excavation, or, 
rather, for pressing against the ground with 
sufficient power to prevent any disruption 
of its various strata ; for were the ground 
to be at all deranged, the pressure against 
the sides and front of the shield might soon 
increase to 2,500 or 3,000 tons, independent- 
ly of that of the superincumbent pressure. 


It is further to be remarked, that every 
successive side, which at its full head is 
76 feet above the foot of the excavation, 
causes an incessant variation in that pres- 
sure tending to strain the hard strata, and 
to soften or knead the intervening soft ones ; 
4 fact. quite unnoticed by projectors of plans, 
but which proved fatal to those who at- 
tempted the drift-way under the Thames in 
1808. The pressure exerted against the 
front of the excavation by the agency of 
the shield, must therefore be uniformly kept 
ata maximum. The shield is advanced 
oly’ 9 inches at a time, while the brick 
structure proceeds simultaneously. 

Your correspondent, influenced as he is 
by the best motives, will have great satis- 
faction in learning, that the new shield is 
how being made without the necessity for 
modifying any law of hydraulics, or chang- 
ing the nature of the ground, as has been 
‘oo much the case with the various projec- 
‘ors who have sought to labor in the same 
ee with the engineer of the Thames Tun- 
nel. 


Those who, without considering what 
Must first be done under-ground, conceive 











ihat every difficulty would be obviated by 





ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


some particular covering laid on the bed of 
the river over the tunnel, such as timber- 
flooring, rafts, planking, roofing, plates of 
metal of any kind, tarpaulings, sails, leath- 
er, &c., loaded over with some great weight 
or not loaded at all, should further consider 
that they have, we are assured, upwards of 
300 competitors for the same expedient, 
besides about 90 who, from motives of cau- 
tion, have reserved the disclosure of their 
respective plans, until some renumeration 
should previously be provided. 

It would be well if those who feel dis- 
posed to enter the List of Competitors,were 
first to consult the report of those miners 
who directed the attempts that were made 
and carried on with so much perseverance, 
between the years 1803 and 1808, with the 
ultimate object of opening a roadway un- 
der the Thames~at Rotherhithe. These 
were miners (Cornishmen), engineers in 
that branch of the art, and, consequently, 
eminently qualified for the task in every 
respect ; they were as sanguine, too, as 
any of the projectors of this day ; and their 
excavation was limited, in the first place, 
to a simple driftway, the height of which 


|| was only 5 feet, the breadth 2 feet 6 inches 


at the top, and 3 feet at the bottom, form- 
ing, therefore, an excavation that was sixty 
times smaller than the excavation which 
has been made for the Thames Tunnel_— 
Dimmutive, however, as this hole was when 
contrasted with that of the tunnel, the 
ground in the roof, though supported by 
substantial planking, gave way once in a 
fluid state, leaving an unsupported cavity 
over the roof of the driftway ; still it held 
itself up; but a second accident of the 
same nature having occurred under a very 
high tide, the river broke the ground and 
entered the drift. In both cases it was the 
loose ground that forced its way first into 
the drift, and the river afterwards. The 
miners succeeded in filling the hole and in 
re-entering the drift, but the men could not 
continue the working ; they were, accord- 
ing to the engineer’s report, driven out of it 
by the frequent bursts of sand and of water, 
and it was acknowledged by him to be quite 
impracticable to proceed farther ; so, after 
having probed the ground from underneath 
in many places, he concluded and reported 
that it was impossible to make an excava- 
tion of any size under the Thames. It nev- 
er entered the head of this engineer, Mr. 
Trevethick, a remarkably ingenious and 
enterprismg man, who conducted the ope- 
ration to its final abandonment, that any 
covering, spread over the bottom of the 
river, would prevent the river filling his 
drift or a tunnel, at every tide, any more 
than it does the wells situated at many hun- 
dred yards from the river. 


But he resorted to one expedient which 
he conceived would answer the emergency 
—one which, at any rate, demonstrates the 
intrepidity of this engineer. That is, in 
order to clear or pass through the place 
which had been filled up in closing the 
hole made by the breaking in of the river, 
he reduced the height of his drift from 5 
feet to 3 feet. The men and the engimeers, 


too, had therefore to work on their knees. 
Awful enough for such a task! Thus re- 








drift hardly exceeded the one hundredth 
part of that of the Thames Tunnel under 
corresponding circumstances. 

Any one, can form an idea of a hole 
three feet square by looking at some garret 
window ; but not so easily of a hole of a 
greater sectional area—for example, than 
the old House of Commons was. 

It is no absurdity, Mr. Editor, to have 
succeeded in cutting out a hole of lar 
area than that hall, under a head of water 
as high as the Custom-house. The en- 
gineer who has made it never, however, 
professed being a miner, and never exclu- 
ded miners, or any person interested profes- 
sionally, from a sight of his works. 

Let us farther notice here what Mr. Vazie 
said, who was not only the colleague of 
Mr. Treveithick,but the directing engineer, 
so far at least as the first 392 feet of that 
drift. In his letter, by way of appeal, to 
the proprietors, dated the 7th of December, 
1807, relying, as he somewhat emphatical- 
ly assumed it, “on his professional informa- 
tion in the art of mining,” he stated, “I am 
bold to say, that the only material difficulties 
with which we have had to contend have arisen 
from not having had the 50 horse ste 
gine,” which had actually been purchased 
at his suggestion, and for which a 14-horse 
power had been substituted. He then ad- 
verts to “ such an enterprise as that of work- 
ing underneath a river so deep and so rapid 
as the Thames ;” and boasts of having; 
nevertheless, ‘ succeeded in defiance of diffi- 
culties pronounced insurmountable by several 
engineers.” Inanother part of his letter he 
adds, “I have been repeatedly, laboriously 
employed through the night, without taking 
any refreshment; and it was by no means 
unusual for me to remain 40 hours without 
rest ; and for upwards of four years and a 
half 1 DID NOT SLEEP ONE NIGHT FROM THE 
worKks—lI am proud to state this, &c.” 

And all these arguments were from prac- 
tical miners, who had but one miner and 
one carpenter. to direct for making a shaft, 
begun on a diameter of 11 feet and com- 
pleted at 8 feet ; then carrying a driftway 5 
feet in height, wherein not a single brick 
had been used. 

Well may it be said, in respect to these 
great efforts towards making “ convemient 
carriage-ways” guile water-proof. - 


“ Parturiens mons, nascitur ridiculus mus !° 


And now not a vestage can be traced of 
these vast labors. 

But of the Thames Tunnel there is to 
be seen that which demonstrates the prac- 
ticability of the plan of Mr. Brunel; and 
knowing that it has withstood the shock 
of two irruptions of the river, we have a 
sufficient security of the strength of the 
structure to assure us, that when comple- 
ted it will endure—a lasting monument to 
national enterprise and zeal in i 
practical science. We may at this 





repeat what his Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington said of it in 1829, viz. “ There is 
no work upon which the public interest of 
foreign nations has been more excited than 
it has been upon this tunnel ;” and for a- 
confirmation of the interest felt in our own 
country, we may refer your readers to the 





duced, the area of the excavation of this 





transactions in the House of Lords on the 
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; 2a'of July, 1830, or of the House of Com- 


mons on the 24th of August last. 

* The reportsof the former attempts and pro- 
ceedings were published in 1809 by the 
Directors of the Company, when they made 
a public appeal for plans, offering a liberal 
reward for that which should be adopted. 
Fifty-three plans were obtained upon, this 
appeal. The practical and scientific men, 
ta whom they were referred for examination, 
concurred in opinion thit none would an- 
swer for effecting the object on a proper 
scale. All farther attempt was. in conse- 
quence given up by the Company. A sub- 
sequent one, by working from above the. 
river, proved equally unsuccessful. 


- Had your correspondent, Mr. Editor, in 
No. 605, been as solicitous for correctness 
as he is familiar with censure, he would 
not have felt himself called on to reprobate 
the Lords of the Treasury for having grant- 
ed 250,000/. for the completion of an enter- 
prise, as far completed as it is, which had 
received the fullest and most unequivocal 
approbation of his Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington ; no mean authority insuch matters, 
more particularly when he had made himn- 
self familiar with those facts and circum- 
stances already stated, but which is attempt- 
ed to be denied by your correspondent. Nor 
is it other than natural that the late First 
Lord of the Treasury, Lord Althorp, should 
have been influenced in his decision by such 
sentiments as those publicly expressed by 
his Grace; as, for instance, “that the no- 
velty of the work, the difficulty of ascertain- 
ing the nature of the bed of the river, and 
the accidents to which ‘such a work was 
liable, tended to increase the expense of this 
great undertaking, yet that the work itself 
had cost only 120,000/. ;” that is, at the 
period alluded to by his Grace, viz. the 11th 
of June, 1828, which included, however, the 
expense of the first eruption and part of that 
of the second. But up to the 31st of De- 
cember, 1828, when the works were en- 
tirely suspended and were closed, the cost 
ofthe works of the tunnel, including the 





have warned Mr. Brunel of the probable ef- 
fects of the 50 feet bed of blowing sand ex- 
isting below that depth, and that they re- 
commended him to keep as near as possible 
to the river as, perhaps, the enemy least to 
be dreaded. 

Notwithstanding the public acknowledg- 
ment by the Duke of Wellington of the 
utility of the undertaking, and of the nation- 
al honor which is attached to its completion, 
and notwithstanding the confidence which 
even the most disastrous accidents have in- 
spired in the plan, by which one half, or 
nearly, of the undertaking has been realised 
and carried to the deepest part of the river, 
another correspondent or contributor of yours 
in No. 626, subscribing himself Fangui, ex- 
cited evidently by some grievous disap- 
pointment, protests against the enterprise, 
premising with an eulogical preface on the 
present member for Berkshire for his manly 
exposure in the House of Commons, of the 
pretended maneuvres of the patrons of the 
Thames Tunnel in obtaining 270,000/. from 
the Government. This critic unhesitatingly 
affirms, that the work, “if ever finished, 
will only be a monument of folly and absurdi- 
ty, because no vehicles of any description will 
ever use it as a means of transit.” And he 
concludes by asking, “ who were the three 
most eminent engineers who had examined the 
plans of that scientific engineer, Mr. Brunel?” 
The charge of folly and stupidity cer- 
tainly possesses some novelty to those who 
have been taught to value the benefit of 
good communications across a large navi- 
gable river, as the Thames is all the way 
from London Bridge to its mouth, where 
a permanent land communication cannot 
possibly be obtained. But to his question. 
It may be rephed, that the Duke of Wel- 
lington was the first eminent engineer who, 
as far back as the year 1820, had examin- 
ed the plan, and who from that time to the 
present has continued to manifest great in- 
terest in its application. The late Dr. Wol- 
laston may be considered the second who 
expressed himself most favorable to the 
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shield, the steam-engine, and a powerful 
pumping-apparatus, was not more than 
126,740/,, including both accidents, instead 
of 240,000/., as your correspondent asserts 
it. Adverting farther to the benefit which 
will result from the work by uniting popu- 
lous districts, his Grace added, that “ men 
cannot but see the great political, military, and 
commertial benefits that will be derived from 
the example of such a work, in this and in 
other countries ; that the accidents which have 
occurred have demonstrated the practicability 
of the enterprise, and the genius and the ability 
of the Fc exh my 9 conducted it ; they 

ve also proved this, that the work of itself i 
excellent” So. Y sae 


_. This same correspondent remarks, that 
if the engineer had gone deeper with his 
tunnel, he would have avoided all difficul- 
tiesand accidents, Now were he to refer 
to the reports of those engineers already al- 
Tuded to, who operated between the years 
1803 and 1808, he would find that they 


could not venture lower than 76 feet— 
which fact he will find to be confirmed by 


: who have opened wells near 
the river on the south gide; and further, he 


plan, and, it may be added, that the name 
of Wollaston stands the first in the enter- 
prise, and most prominent, not only in the 
list of subscribers, but of proprietors to this 
day. In Mr. Donkin may be found the 
third, a gentleman who, from’ his practical 
knowledge of machinery, was fully compe- 
tent to judge as to the efficiency of the 
shield after he had examined it. 


I cannot but give a specific denial to the 


those which take their date from the event- 
ful years of 1825 and 1826, because the first 
meeting, convened by the friends of the en- 
terprise for organizing a company, took 
place in December, 1823, and the subscrip- 
tions were made up at a General Meeting 
in February, 1824. Should your corres- 
pondent not be satisfied with the testimonies 
already adduced, we may refer him to a 
leading article inthe Times, at that period 
conducted by the present member for Berk- 
shire. ‘The article in question is dated 4th 
July, 1828; consequently, after the two 
eruptions of the river. It is therein said, 
that “the Thames Tunnel is an underta- 





may be informed, that eminent geologists 


assertion, that the speculation was one of 


king of the highest national importance and 


most ample public support in extricating it 
from its difficulties, and rendering it a proud - 
monument of national utility and honor.” 
We may conclude, by informing your 


national undertaking is in progress towards 
that anticipated achievement ; and we may, 


the excavation has been worked and ad- 
vanced several feet, and the ceiling of it 
raised in equal proportion ; the whole having 
been done with perfect safety ; and, more- 
over, that a considerable part of the old shield 
has been removed, and some portion of the 
new one has been put up. ‘ 


For the Railroad Journal. 2 
ON THE MANUFACTURE AND USE OF SOLU- 
BLE GLASS. 





par Mr. Dumas,” by James Renwick, L. L. D., Prof. of 
Nat. Exp. Philosophy and Chemistry ‘in Columbia Col- 
lege, New-York. 

Soluble glass is a simple silicate of po- 
tassa or soda, which unites perfect solubil- 
ity in boiling water to some of the general 
properties of common glass : besides, al- 
though the uses to which soluble glass is 
applied are very different from those of 
common glass, the study of it will furnish 
such exact and close analogies to other de- 
scriptions of glass, that we are compelled to 
nclude it in the groupe of chemical com- 
pounds which they form. 

The discovery of soluble glass and of its 
uses, is due to a distinguished German 
chemist, from whom we derive all we have 
to say in relation to it. This glass, when 
dissolved in water, forms a liquid which 
may be applied to cloth or wood, for the 
purpose of rendering them incombustible. 
In fact, by the evaporation of the water in 
which it is dissolved, a layer of a substance 
capable of fusing when heated, is deposited 
on these bodies, which is capable of pro- 
tecting them from the contact of air neces- 
sary for their combustion. 

Preparation —Soluble glass may be ob- 
tained by dissolving pure silea, obtained by 
precipitation, in a boiling solution of caustic 
potassa ; but, this process being both imcon- 
venient and costly, cannot be practised 
upon a large scale. 

When sand and carbonate of potassa are 
heated together, the carbonic acid is never 
wholly driven off, except when the sand is 
in excess; but the whole of the carbonic 
acid may be expelled by adding powdered 
charcoal to the mixture, in such proportion 
that the carbonic acid of that part of the cat- 
bonate which is not decomposed may meet 
witha sufficient quantity of carbon toconvert 
it into carbonic oxide. In this way the silica 
first forms a silicate in the proportions, con- 
tained in common glass, and drives off the 
appropriate equivalent of carbonic acid; 
then, at a high heat the rest of the carbon 
ate of potassa is decomposed by the carbon, 
the carbonic oxide escapes, and the potassé 
thus freed, either sublimes, or combines with 
the glass already formed. 

In order to obtain soluble glags. of gool 
and uniform quality, certain precautions ar¢ 
necessary, ‘The carbonate of potassa em 
ployed, must be purified.* If it contain much 


* Pearlash being the purer form, we shall use is 











credit, and such as ought to meet with the 


name in the practical part, 





numerous readers and the public, that this ~ 


on the best authority, add, that the front of 


Translated from ‘‘ Traité de Chimic appliquée aux Arts, 
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chloride of potassium, the product will not be 
entirely soluble in water, and a glutinous 
residuum will be left. In addition, the glass 
will be liable to effloresce. Sulphate of po- 
tassa does not produce any bad effect, be- 
cause it is decomposed by the carbon, when 
the matter continues sufficiently long in 
fusion, but without this precaution the glass 
will contain sulphuret of potassium, which 
also has a tendency to effloresence. 

The sand must be pure, or at any rate 
must not contain any notable proportion of 
lime or alumina, for these earths render a 
part of the glass insoluble. A small portion 
of oxide of iron has no influence on the 
qualities of the glass. 

The sand and carbonate of potassa (pearl- 
ash) are taken in the proportion of two of 
the latter to three of the former, and to 10 
parts of pearlash and 15 of sand, 4 parts of 
charcoal are added ; a less portion of char- 
coal must not be taken ; on the contrary, if 
the form of potash employed be not suffi- 
ciently pure, a: larger proportion of char- 

may be advantageously employed. 
This substance accelerates the fusion of 
the glass, and separates from it all the car- 
bonic acid, of which there would other- 
wise remain a small quantity, which would 
have an injurious effect. 

In other respects, the same precautions 
that are employed in the manufacture of 
common glass, are to be observed. The 
materials must be first well mixed, then 
fritted, and finally melted in a glass pot, 
until the mass becomes liquid and homo- 
geneous. The melted matter is taken out 
of the pot with an iron ladle, and the pot is 
then filled with fresh frit. 

Thirty pounds of pearlash, 45 of sand, 
and 12 Ibs. of powdered charcoal may be 
taken for a charge ; with this quantity the 
heat must be continued for 5 or 6 hours. 


The crude glass thus obtained is usually 
full of air bubbles ; it is as hard as common 
glass, of a blackish gray color, and trans- 
parent at the edges; sometimes it has a 
color approaching to whiteness, and at 
others is yellowish or reddish ; these are 
indications that the quantity of charcoal has 
not been sufficient. 

If it be exposed for some weeks to the 
air, it undergoes slight changes, which 
rather tend to improve, than injure its qual- 
ities. [t attracts a little moisture from the air 
which slowly penetrates its mass, without 
changing its aggregation or its appearance; 
it merely cracks, and a slight effloresence 
appears at its surface. If it be exposed to 
heat, after it have undergone this change, 
it swells up, owing to the escape of the 
aqueous matter it has absorbed. 


In order to prepare it for solution if boil- 
ing water, it must be reduced to powder by 
stampers ; if this were not done, it would 
dissolve too slowly. One part of ¢lass 
requires from 4 to 5 of water for its solu- 
tion. 

The water is first heated to ebullition in 
an open boiler, the powdered glass is then 
added by degrees, and must be continually 
stirred,-to prevent it from adhering to the 
bottom. The ebullition must be continued 
three or four hours, until no more glass is 
dissolved: the liquor will then have acqui- 





ted the proper degreeof concentration. Ifthe 


ebullition be checked before this state is at- 
tained, carbonic acid will be absorbed by the 
potassa from the air, which will produce an 
injurious effect ; for the same reason, too 
great a quantity of water must not be em- 
ployed, for during the long evaporation 
which will then become necessary, the car- 
bonic acid of the water will readily com- 
bine with the potassa, and cause a precipi- 
tation of the silica. 

When the liquor becomes too thick, be- 
fore the whole of the glass is dissolved, 
boiling water must be added. 

When the solution has acquired the con- 
sistence of syrop, and a density of 1.24 to 
1.25, it is sufficiently concentrated and fit 
for use. It is then permitted to rest, in order 
that the insoluble parts may be deposited ; 
while it is cooling, a coriaceous pellicle 
forms upon the surface, which after a time 
disappears of itself, or may be redissolved 
by depressing it inthe liquor. This pelli- 
cle begins to appear during the ebullition, 
as the liquor approaches a state of concen- 
tration, and may even serve to indicate this 
state. 

When the crude glass is of a proper com- 
position, contains but few saline impurities, 
and no sulphuret of potassium, it may be 
treated in the way we have described. But 
if it contain any notable proportion of these 
substances, they must be separated before 
it is dissolved ; this separation may be ef- 
fected in the following manner. The powder- 
ed glass is exposed to the action of the air for 
three or four weeks, during which time it 
must be frequently stirred; if it run into 
lumps, which will happen in moist weather, 
they must be broken up. The glass, as we 
have stated, attracts moisture from the arr, 
and the foreign substances either separate 
or effloresce. It then becomes easy to re- 
move them from the glass. It is sprmkled 
with water, and frequently stirred. At the 
end of three hours the liquor is removed, it 
will then contain a part of all the saline im- 
purities, and a little of the silicate of potas- 
sa; the powder is again to be washed 
with fresh water. Soluble glass thus treat- 
ed, readily dissolves in boilmg water, and 
the solution leaves nothing to be desired. 

As soluble glass is employed in the liquid 
form alone, it is kept in this state for use. 
To preserve it, no particular care is neces- 
sary, as even after a long space of time it 
undergoes no perceptible change, if the so- 
lution have been properly prepared. The 
only precaution is not to allow air too free 
an access to it. 

A similar product may be obtained by 
using a carbonate of soda instead of one of 
potassa. In this case, two parts of the soda 
of the shops is required for one of silica. 
This glass has the same properties.as the 
other, but is more valuable in its uses. The 
solutions of these two kinds of glass may 
be mixed inany proportion whatever, and 
this mixture is more serviceable in some 
cases, than either of them separately. 

Properties —Soluble glass forms a_vis- 
cid solution, which when céncentrated be- 
comes turbid and opalescent ; it has an al- 
kaline taste and reaction. ‘The solution 
mixes in all proportions with water. When 
the density of the solution is 1.25, it con- 





sed to the air, and attracts ff 








tains nearly 28 per cent, of glass ; if the 


concentration be carried beyond this point, 
it becomes so viscid that it may be drawn 
out in threads like molten glass. Finally 
the liquor passes to the state of a vitrous 
mass, whose fracture is conchoidal ; it then 
resembles common glass, except in hard- 
ness. When the solution is applied to 
other bodies, it dries rapidly at common 
temperatures, and forms a coat like a var- 
nish. 

Soluble glass when dried, does not un- 
dergo any perceptible ¢ when expo- 
it neither 
moisture nor carbonic acid ; neither has the 
carbonic acid of the atmosphere any well 
marked action on the concentrated solution; 
but when a current of carbonic acid is pass- 
ed through the solution, the glass is decom- 
posed, and hydrate of silica deposited. But 
a weak solution becomes turbid on ex- 
posure to the air, and is after a time de- 
composed wholly. When the glass is im- 
pure, an effloresence is formed after a while, 
which may be produced either by the car- 
bonate and hyposulphite of potassa, or by 
chloride of potassium. 

Soluble glass dissolves gradually without 
residuum in boiling water ; but in cold wa- 
ter the solution is so slow as to have led to 
a belief that it does not dissolve at all. It 
however never becomes entirely insoluble, 
except when it contains a much larger pro- 
portion of silica, or when it is mixed with 
other bodies, suchas the earths, metallic 
oxides,&c. with which double or triple salts 
are formed, as is the case in the common 
glasses. ° 

Soluble glass which has been exposed to 
the air, and is afterwards submitted to the 
action of heat, swells and cracks at first, 
and melts with difficulty. It then loses 
about 12 per cent. of its weight. It there- 
fore contains, even when solid, a consider- 
able quantity of water, which it does not 
lose when simply dried by exposure to the 
air. 

Alcohol precipitates it unaltered from its 
solution in water. When the solution is 
concentrated, but little alcohol is required 
for precipitation, and it need not be highly 
rectified. Pure soluble glass may there- 
fore be easily obtained from an impure solu- 
tion by the use of alcohol. The alcohol 
being added, the gelatinous precipitate is 
permitted to settle ; the supernatant liquor 
is decanted, the precipitate collected, rapid- 
ly stirred after the addition of a little cold 
water, and subjected to pressure. In truth, 
however, this process is attended with some 
loss, for even cold water will rapidly dissolve 
the precipitated glass, in consequence of its 
minute division. zs 

The acids decompose the solution of glass. 
They also act upon it when solid, separat- 
ing the silica in the form of powder. 

Uses—The properties of soluble glass 
fit it for numerous and varied applicé 
tions. It has been used im the theatre of 
Munich as a means of safety from fire. 

All sorts of vegetable matter, wood, cot- 
ton, hemp, linen, paper, &c. are, as is well 
known, combustible ; but in order that they 
shall burn, two conditions are requisite, an 
elevated temperature, and free contact of 
air, to furnish the oxygen necessary for their 
transformation into water and carbonic 








acid... When once set on fire, their om | 
combustion develops the heat necessary to 
keep up the chemical action, provided ond 
- be im contact with air. If deprived of suc 
contact, and made red hot, they will, it is 
_ trus, yield inflammable volatile products, 
. but the carbon which is left will not burn, 
as it is deprived of air, and thus the com- 
bustion will stop of itself. Such is the part 
which all the fixed fusible salts are capable 
of performing, if they be in addition com- 
posed of substances incapable of yielding 
their oxygen at a low red heat, to either 
carbon or hydrogen. These salts melt as| 
the vegetable matter becomes heated ; they 
form upon it a coat impenetrable to the air, 
anc either prevent altogether, or limit its 
combustion. The phosphate and borate of 
ammonia have such a character, but they 
are so readily soluble in cold water, as to be 
liable to objections which cannot be urged 
against soluble glass. 

Although soluble glass is of itself a good 
perservative from fire, it fulfills the object 
better when it is mixed with another incom- 
bustible body in powder. In this case the 
solution of glass acts in the same manner 
as the oil of painters. The several coats 
have more body, become more solid, and 
more durable, and if the substance which 
is added be of proper quality, coagulate 
by the action of fire into a strongly adhe- 
sive crust. Clay, whiting, calcined bones, 
powdered glass, &c. may all be employed 
for this purpose ; but we cannot yet say 

‘ with certainty which of them is to be pre- 
ferred. A mixture of clay and whiting, 
appears to be better than either used sepa- 
rately. Calcined bones form with soluble 
glass a very solid and adhesive mass. 
Litharge, which, with the glass, makes an 
easily fusible mixture, does not give a pro- 
duct fitted for coating wood, as the mixture 
contracts in drying ; it therefore cracks, and 
is easily separated. Flint glass, and crude 
soluble glass, are excellent additions. The 
latter ought to be exposed to the air after it 
is pulverized, in order to attract moisture.— 
If it be mixed with the solution, and be then 
applied to any body whatever, it in a short 
time forms a coating as hard as stone, which 
if the glass be of good quality, is unaltera- 
ble by exposure, and resists fire admirably. 

The scoriz of iron and lead, felspar, fluor, 
may all be employed with soluble glass ; 
but experience alone can decide which of 
these substances is best, and in what pro- 
portion they are to be employed. We 
should advise that the first coat should al- 
ways bea simple solution of the glass ; and 
that a similar solution be applied over coats 
composed of its mixture with other substan- 
ces, particularly when such a coat is un- 
even, and rough. , 

The last named substances form a solid 
and durable coating, which suffers no 
change by exposure to the air, does not 
involve any great expense, and is readily 
applied. But in order that it may not fail, 
particular care isto be taken both in pre- 
paring and employing it. 

In order to cover wood and other bodies 
with it, the solution must be made of a 
pure glass, for otherwise it would effloresce 
and y fall off. However, a small de- 
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after a few days a slight efflorenscence will 
appear ; this may be washed off by water, 
and will not show itself a second time.— 
When a durable covering is to be applied 
to wood, too strong a solution must not be 
employed at first, for in this case it will not 
be absorbed, will not displace the air from 
the pores, and in consequence will not adhere 
strongly. It is a good plan to rub the 
brush several times over the same place, 
and not to spread the coating too lightly. 
For the last coats a more concentrated so- 
lution may be employed, still it must not be 
too thick, and must be spread as evenly as 
possible. Each coat must be thoroughly 
dry before another is applied ; and this will 
take in warm and dry weather at least 24 
hours. After 2 hours the coat appears to 
be dry, but is. still in a state to be softened 
by laying onanother. The same incon- 
venience will then arise, which occurs 
when a thick coat of a concentrated solu- 
tion is applied ; the coast will crack, and 
does not adhere. This however is only 
the case when potassa is the base of the 
glass, for that formed from soda does not ap- 
pear to crack. 


In applying soluble glass to the wood- 
work of the theatre at Munich, 10 per cent. 
of yellow clay (ochre ?) was added. After 
six months, the coat had suffered but little 
change ; it was damaged only in a few 
places, where it had need of some repair. 
This arose from a short time only having 
been allowed for the preparation and appli- 
cation of the glass, and they were therefore 
done without proper attention. 


When this mode is employed for preserv- 
ing a theatre from fire, it is not enough to 
cover the woodwork, it is also necessary to 
preserve the scenery, which is still more 
exposed to danger. None of the methods 
yet proposed for this purpose appears as ad- 
vantageous as soluble glass, for it does not 
act on vegetable matter, and completely 
fills up the spaces between the thread ; it 
fixes itself in the web, in such a way that 
it cannot be separated, and increases the 
durability of the fabric. The firmness 
which it gives to stuffs does not injure 
them for use as curtains, because it does 
not prevent them from being easily rolled. 
So far as the painting of scenes is concerned, 
the glass forms a good ground for the 
colors. To prevent the changes which 
some colors, Prussian blue and lake for 
instance, might undergo from the alkaline 
matter, it will be necessary before painting 
to apply a coat. of alum, and then one of 
whiting. 
There is no great difficulty in applying 
soluble glass to cloths, still this operation 
is not so easy as might at.first be imagin- 
ed. It is not sufficient to coat or dip them 
in the solution; they still require after this 
operation to be subjected to pressure. This 
object might perhaps be best attained by 
passing them between rollers plunged in the 
solution. When a cloth which is only 
coated with soluble glass, is put into the 
fire, it will remain incandescent after it is 
taken out. This is not the case when it 
has been properly impregnated with the so- 
lution. A still better purpose is answered 








gree of impurity is not injurious, although 


in this case, when litharge has been added 





inseparable from it, which is the reverse of 
what happens when it is applied to wood. 
A single part of litharge in fine powder 
is sufficient for 14 parts of concentrated 
liquor. 

Soluble glass is capable of many other 
applications, and particularly as a cement ; 
for this use it is superior to all those which 
have hitherto been employed, for uniting 
broken glass, porcelain, &c. 

It may be used in place of glue or isin- 
glass in applying colors, although when 
employed by itself, it does not make a var- 
nish which will preserve its transparency 
when in contact with air. ; 





Extraorpinary Invention oF M. 
Supre.—On Wednesday evening, M. Su- 
dre delivered a lecture at the Mechanies’ 
Institution, Liverpool, upon his system of 
universal musical language. The lecture 
reom was crowded toexcess. In order to 
remove all suspicion of collision, the pupil 
was placed in the apparatus room of the 
Institution, and the door closed. A short 
phrase or sentence, in English or French, 
was then successively written by a number 
of ladies and gentlemen in different parts of 
the room, and placed on the lecture table, 
so as to be seen by the lecturer, and him 
only. M. Sudre having tuned his instru- 
ment, a fine toned violin, drew his bow 
sharply across it, so as to produce a chord, 


played, as it were, the sentence before him 
on the violin. This was no sooner done 
than the pupil brought from the adjoining 
room a black board, and M. Sudre having 
written in chalk upon the black diagram 
board of the Institution the sentence com- 
municated, the boards were compared, and 
found to correspond. As M. Sudre keeps 
the method by which he is enabled to make 
this communication a secret, under the ex- 
pectation of Government patronage, we 
can only speculate upon it. The sounds 
upon the violin seemed to be comprised 
within a scale of two octaves, and one 
sound appeared to be longer sustained than: 
another. . Though in this manner a musi- 
cal alphabet might be composed, this can- 
not be the only means by which the sen- 
tence was conveyed, as we perceived (es- 
pecially in the French) that the number of 
sounds were not equal to the number of let- 
ters. From this we are led to imagine that 
the system of M. Sudre must. be a species 
of musical stenography, in which the vow- 
els are occasionally omitted, and a simple 
sound used for a whole syllable or word.— 
[Liverpool Mercury. | 





The President has recognized Paul Joakim 
Figueira as Vice Consul of Portugal for the port of 
New York, and the ports of Connecticut, of New 
York, and of East Jersey. He has also recognized 
D ego Chalaron as Vice Consul of Portugal for the 
port of New Orleans and the State of Louisiana. 





Tue Wearuer is peculiar for the season. It 
has been mild and open, with a strong North East 
wind, blowing for two days. Last night it blew a 
gale. The zinc covering of the new bnilding on 
the corner of Broad and Pearl streets, was, by the 
force of the wind, stripped from the roof and seat. 
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‘SUSPENSION Brinoce at Frisounc.—The 
account of the bridge at Fribourg, 


‘to the French Academy by M. Arago: 


Fribourg is built upon the left bank of 
the river Sarmi. This little river has very 
steep banks on both sides. Their height 
above the bed is about 200 feet (Frenci). 
Travellers, in going from Berne to Fri- 
bourg, were obliged to descend a hill of 200 
feet, in order to reach a little wooden bridge 
thrown over the river, and immediately af- 
terwards to ascend another hill of the same 
height, ‘in order to reach the middle of the 
town. The passage through Fribourg, there- 
fore, in a carriage, took up nearly an hour. 
These delays and difficulties seemed the ne- 
cessary result of its position, when some 
enterprising individuals conceived the pos- 
sibility of executing a suspension bridge 
which might unite the summits of the two 

igh hills, between which the Sarmi flows. 


e bridge was to pass over a great part of |, 


the town. The project seemed perfectly 
Utopian ; nevertheless, the zeal of the citi- 
zens and magistrates induced them to sub- 
mit the project to the attention of engineers 
in every country. The Cantonal Govern- 
ment gave the preference to the plan of M. 
Challey, of Lyons, and it has been executed 
under his immediate direction. The gates, 
by which we enter the bridge, are of th: 
Joric order, and sixty feet high; the eleva- 
tion of the arch is thirteen metres, the open. 
ing six Metres; the breadth of the masonsy 
fourteen metres, its thickness six metres. 
Although immense blocks of hard limestone 
rock from the Jura have alone been used, it 
has been deemed necessary to unite them by 
strong metalliccramps; 25,000 kilogrammes 
of iron have been used for this purpose. The 
breadth of the valley of the Sarmi, at the spot 
where the bridge has been made, or the dis- 
tance between the two interior faces of the 
gates thus raised upon both sides, or, in oth- 
er words, the whole length of the bridge, is 
8174 feet (French). It will easily be con- 
ceived there was some hesitation in attempt- 
ing to pass this whole distance at one single 
cast or span, and the idea naturally suggest- 
ed itself to M. Challey, of endeavoring to 
support it in the centre. But the difficulty 
of fixing solid piles at the height of 200 feet, 
especially in alluvial soil, made him relin- 
quish it. The bridge, therefore, has only 
one span—-a span of 265 metres. It is sus- 
pended according to principles, now. gene- 
rally acted upon, of four iron cables passing 
over the upper part of the two gates, each 
cable being composed of 1,200 iron wires, a- 
bout three millimetres in diameter, and $47} 
metres in length. As it would have been 
difficult to manage and tostretch these cables 
collectively, they were worked in separate 
parts. Their union was effected in the open 
air, the workmen being suspended, and, hap- 
ply, without any accident having occurred. 
he four cables have been calculated to 
support 3,000,000 kilogrammes, equal to 
60,000 ancient quintals. They are fasten- 


pits excavated in the rock. In each pit, 
they are crossed by a vertical cylindrical 
shaft, which unites three massive superin- 
cumbent arches, and which are connected 
with infinite care with the surrounding rock. 
Lower down, they are let into very hard 
blocks of stone, of two cubic metres each. 
These cables, therefore, can only give way 
by tearing down the enormous weight of 
these several buildings, strengthened as they 
are, in every way, by adhesion to the rock. 
M. Challey began his work in 1832, assisted 
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ence, and who had never seen a suspension 
bridge. On the 15th October, 1834, fifteen 
pieces of artillery, drawn by forty-four hor- 
ses, and surrounded by three hundred per- 
sons, passed the bridge, and went in a body, 
both to the middle and to the ends, without 
the least perceptible effect upon the effi- 
ciency of the bridge; and some days after, 
a procession, composed of the whole popula- 
tion of Fribourg and of the neighborhood, 
passed over with equal facility and confi- 
dence, although there never could have been 
less than eight hundred persons, many of 
them on foot, on the bridge at the same time. 
Since that, travellers and merchants have 
come in numbers to see this stupendous 
work. It is the intention of the engineer 
this month, (October, 1835,) to try the pow- 
ers of the bridge by a weight of 100 kilo- 
grammes to every square metre, and it may 
then be said, the Bridge of Fribourg has 
been executed in two years and a half.— 
The whole expense has béen about 600,000 
francs, or 25,000/. sterling. The only bridge 
which, for its dimensions, can be compared 
with that of M. Challey, is the Menai 
Bridge, built by the late Mr. Telford, and 
which joins the Isle of Anglesey to Eng- 
land. The largest ships can pass under 
this bridge at full sail. But the breadth of 
the Menai Bridge is only 167} metres, 516 
feet—consequently 301 feet less than that 
of Fribourg. ‘The surface of Mr. Telford’s 
bridge is about 324 metres, or 100 feet above 
the level of the sea at high water. That 
of M. Challey is 51 metres, or 156 feet 
above the bed of the Sarmi. M. Candolle 
has taken the city of Paris as a standard, 
by which to convey an idea of the magni. 
tude of M. Challey’s bridge. He supposes 
a bridge of only one single span, the length 
of w hich shall be equal to the railing of 
the Carousel, or to the distance between 
the two corresponding carriage entrances 
of the two galleries, the level of this bridge 
being somewhat lower than the height of 
the towers of Notre Dame, or eight metres 
higher than the column of the Place Ven- 
dome, and you may thus have some notion 
of the height and length of the bridge at 
Fribourg.—[London Courier.] 


New Liquor Guace.—A guage, upon a 
very simple and excellent principle, which 
has just been introduced in the new gin pal- 
aces, has been invented by Mr. Fage, the 
hydrometer manufacturer, to show the quan- 
tity of liquor, in inches, contained in a cask 
or vat at any time. The guage is a verti- 
cal glass tube of the same altitude as the 
cask or vat, and about the size of a large 
barometer tube, open at both ends. The 
lower end is securely let into a brass tube 
about 6 inches long, at right angles, with 
a valve, or stop-cock ; this tube is fixed into 
the lower part of the side of the cask, as 
near the bottom as can be,.similar to a cock. 
The glass tube is attached to a brass index 
about two inches wide, and of the same 
height as the glass tube, which is divided 
into inches; and the number of inches is 
engraved in figures reading from the bot- 
tom to the top. It is evident, when the 
valve at the foot of the glass tube is open, 
the liquor in the vat or cask will rise to the 
same height in the tube as it is in the vat; 
and, by means of the brass index, that it 
will show the number of inches of ljguor 
in depth as there are in the vat or cask. 
It saves considerable labor and trouble to 
the excise officers; as, by calculating the 
quantity there is in each inch in depth in 
the cask when the guage is first fixed, they 
can make their entries without the trouble 
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From the Farmers’ Register. AS ee 
ON THE USE OF LIME AS A MANURE. ©. 
By M. Povis. 


Translated for the Farmers’ Register from the Annales de 
b Agriculture Francaise, of 1935. 
(Continued.) : 
Surface Liming. 
18. In Germany, where liming and marl- 
ing, like most other agricultural improve- 
ments, have recently made great advances, 
besides the ordinary modes of application, 
lime is used as-a surface dressing. They 
sprinkle over the rye, in the spring, a com- 
post containing 8 to 10 hectolitres of lime 
to the hectare, fifteen days after having 
sown clover. Also on the clover of the pre- 
ceding year, they apply lime in powder, 
which had been slaked in the water of the 
dunghill, the dose being less by one-half: 
the effect upon the clover and the following 
crop of wheat is very advantageous. _ 
In Flanders, where they use lime mixed | 
with ashes, it is particularly for the mea- 
dows, natural or artificial, and the applica- 
tion is then made on the surface. 
_ Burning Lime 
19. The burning lime is done with wood, « 
with pit coal, or with peat >in temporary 
kilns, or furnaces, in permanent, or in per- 
petual kilns. It is burned in many places 
most economically with coal, but it is not 
so good a manure as the lime burned with 
wood; because, as it seems, of the potash 
contained in the latter case. There are but 
few places in which peat is used for this 
purpose ; however, in Prussia, they succeed 
with three-fourths peat, and one-fourth 
wood. It is, doubtless, a very economical 
process, and the Societe d’ Encouragement 
has given in its transactions plans of peat 
kilns; but I know not whether the opera- 
tors who received prizes for their use, have 
continued the practice. 
The temporary kilns admit of the burn- 
ing of a great quantity of lime; but the 
permanent kilns burn it with most cones 
of fuel. In the first, 5 quintals of wood, 
burn 4 quintals, or 1 ton, or 2} hectolitres 
of lime—and in the others, the same quan- 
tity of wood will suffice for 6 quintals,.or 
3} hectolitres. But in the permanent kilns 
such is the expense of construction and re- 
pairs, that they cannot be justified except 
when kept in frequent use. Coal burns 
from three to four times its bulk of lime— 
the shape of the kiln, the kind of limestone, 
and that of the coal, making the difference. 
Hydraulic lime is calcined more easily than 
the common [chaux grasse.] The egg- 
shaped kilns for coal seem to be preferab 
to the conical, which are more generally 
met with. 


Precautions to be used in Liming. 

20. Whatever may be the method adopt- 
ed for using lime, it is essential that, as with 
all calcareous manures, it should be appli- 
ed in powder, and not in a state like mor- 
tar—and upon the earth when not wet. 
Until the lime is covered u pe all rain 
upon it ought to be avoided, whic reduces 
it to paste, or to clots: and this injures its 
effect greatly, and even more than reason- 
ing can explain. It ought not to be placed 
but ‘upon soil, the surface mould of whieh 
drains itself naturally [bp permising the 
water to pass through.] Ona marshy soil, 
unless the upper layer has been well dried, 
or in a very moist soil, from which thesur- * 
face water does not sink or pass off easily, 
the properties of lime remain as locked up, 
and do not make themselves seen, until . by 
new operations, the vegetable mo 
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of the guaging rule—[Architectuyal Mag.) 


been drained and put in healthy condition, 



















Onan argillaceous and very humid soil, 
the use of marl, which is applied in great 
quantities, is preferable to that of lime, be- 
cause that it can have a more powerful ef- 
fect in giving the deficient health to the sur- 
face mould. On soil of this kind, a deep 
ploughing is a preliminary condition, essen- 
tial to the success of either liming or marl- 
ing: because in increasing the depth of the 
ti ed svil, we increase also the means of 
_ putting the surface into healthy condition. 

21. To secure the effect of lime on the 
first crop, it ought to be mixed with the 
oil some time before the sowing of the 
crop: however, if it is used in compost, it 
is’ sufficient -that. the compost may have 
been made a long time previously. 

Lime, whether alone, or in compost, 
spread dry upon the sgil, ought to be cover- 
ed th very shallow first ploughing, prece- 
ded by a slight hatrowing, in order that the 
lime, in the course of tillage, may remain 
always, as much as possible, placed in the 
midst of the vegetable mould. ve 

Lime, reduce to the smallest particles, 
tends to sink into the-soil. It glides be. 
tween small particles of sand and of clay, 
and descends below the sphere of the nu- 
trition‘of plants, and stops under the plough- 
ed layer of soil’: and when there in abun- 
dauce, it forms by its combinations a kind 
of floor, which arrests the sinking water, 
and greatly injures the crops. This is an 
meconvenience of lime applied in heavy 
doses, and is hastened by deep ploughing. 














[To be continued.] = 





To rue Lovers or Honey.—The fol- 
lowing directions in relation to the culti- 
vation of bees, are given by Francis Kel- 
sey, in his treatise 01 the “ Description, 
Cultivation, and Management of the Honey 
Bee.” Some of our readers will probably 
recollect Mr. Kelsey and his beautiful spe. 


cimens of honey, at the Fair of the Ameri- 
can Institute. — 


<n 


From this work, it will be seen that ho- 
ney may be cultivated in a city, as else- 
where, and we have no doubt of it, to”a 
considerable extent—by those who are not 
subjected to the inconvenience of moving 
annually. A suitable room may be pre- 
pared in the garret—so arranged as to af- 
ford space for the bees to increase, yet not 
to require them to swarm at all, and the 
honey taken out without disturbing them. 


THE CULTIVATION OF BEES, 

The cultivation of bees is by no means 
confined to the country, as Many imagine ; 
for they will find honey even in a paved 
city. They will search every yard, drain, 
garden, fruit tree, sugar and molasses 
cask, and it is but trifling for them to fly 
three or four miles, which they often do. 
It is probable they would cross water that 
far, if necessary; they would do well no 
doubt, if there was fifty to where there is 
but one. — Every farmer might keep them; 
every citizen that has a small yard, might 
keep them ; they can be kept in an upper 
room or loft by keeping the windows open ; 
the roof of a building is not a bad place to 
keep them, in this case they need a short 
board on the top of cach hive, with a stone 
or brick to keep it on, to keep the sun and 
water from the top of the hive. Several 
bushes should be erected upon the roof, or 
fastened to the sides of the window if they 
are kept in a room, for them to light upon 
when they swarm, 
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Directions for those that are unacquaint- 
ed with bee-keeping. To purchase a hive 
of bees, place it where they are designed to 
stand, (this I would recommend to be done 
in the spring,) select'a hive well stocked 
with bees, a two year old swarm would be 
advisable, little or no attention will be ne- 
cessary until they begin to show indica- 
tions of swarming, which will be in June, 
by laying out, i. e. ia great clusters, outside 
of the hive, which they generally do ten or 
fifteen days before they swarm; when this 
is discovered, hives are to be prepared, 
such, if you please, as will hereafter be de- 
scribed as being the most advantageous. 
The bees are to be watched from 10 o’clock, 
A. M., until 3 P. M., which is the usual 
time in the day for them to swarm; when 
they swarm, they come out of the old hive 
with ‘admirable and astonishing speed ; 
they always light upon something, a bush, 
a bough, a tree, a post, a fence, a weed, or 
a plant, and sometimes, if it is windy, even 
upon a turf on the ground in a body; often- 
times as large as a water pail. If they are 
on the ground, set the hive over them, and 
they will soon go into it; if they are on a 
bush or a bough, cut it off carefully, hold- 
ing it steady, carry it where you want the 
hive to stand, lay it upon the bottom board 
in front of the hive, they will go in speedi- 
ly if the front be raised an inch ; or if they 
light upon a fence or post, or the trunk of 
a tree, the hive may either be placed just 
above them, and they routed with a stick, 
or the hive placed beneath them bottom up- 
wards, and they brushed off into it witha 
wing or broom, and then place it upright 
upon the bottom board, and as soon as_the 
bees get settled, the hive should be let down 
to the bottom board, and placed where they 
are to stand, immediately before they go 
out to work; they gught not to be placed 
too near the old hive; swarms cught to be 
four feet apart. The second swarm may 
be expected in twelve days after the first ; 
the third and fourth, if they swarm so 
much, within fifteen days, they sometimes 
swarm twice in one day, in consequence of 
hatching many young queens. ‘The first 
swarm gives no previous symptoms, only 
by. laying out; but after the first, you may 
have knowledge a day or two previous to 
their swarming, by listening in the evening 
near the hive; for there always may be 
heard, two and sometimes three days before 
swarming, a sharp, shrill sound, above, and 
entirely different from the humming of the 
common bees: this must be the young 
queens’, of which the second and third 
swarms have a number; but the first swarm 
never has but one, 


A DESCRIPTION OF PECULIAR HIVES.§4 


As to hives, they ought to be so construct- 
ed that an addition can be put to them 
when it may be thought best. The plan ] 
would recommend, both for profit and con- 
venience, is this: have the hives all made 
of a breadth and square, say fifteen inches 
inside, and five or six in height; the com- 
mon top board, which every hive is to have, 
must be fifteen inches square, and put with. 
in and flush with the top of the side boards; 
each is to have sixteen holes bored through 
it at equal distance from each other, i.e. 
fourin a row each way, and not smaller 
than $-4 nor larger than 5-4 of an inch,in one 
side, which is for the front; let, again, be 
cut in the bottom of each hive, for the bees 
to pass through, half an inch in depth and 
three inches in length, let two sticks the 
size of a man’s thumb, be crowded or sprung 
in crossing cach ether from corner to cor- 





ner; these are calculated to be set one up- 


on: the other, &c., as occasion may require ; 
the top one must always have a top boar 
eighteen or nineteen inches square fasten- 
ed upon it with a large screw well tallow- 
ed to prevent rust. After a swarm is put 
into one of these hives, and has it nearly 
fuli, an additional hive is to be put benea 
them without a top, except the one with 
holes through it. Ido not recommend add- 
ing before the middle of July: an addition 
generally prevents their swarming for that 
reason, and I think they had better not 
swarm later, for it weakens the old stock 
too much. When they have got three such 
aparments full, or nearly full, the top may 
be taken off in the spring or fall with safe- 
ty; in such cases it is most generally des- 
titute of bees, but if it is not, puff a little 
smoke under it as you raige if, which will 
make them flee ina hurry. <A top is to be 
screwed on in the place of it, or, if you 
choose, place another hive in the room of 
it, or otherwise you can put four small 
boxes in place of it, (which had bettter be 
covered with another hive.) They may be 
of wood or glass, or, if you choose, glass 
globes, bottles, bowls, jars, tumblers, &c.; 
they may be taken off at any time when 
they are full, and empty ones put on, or the 
holes covered. 





GREAT PRODUCTS IN OHIO. 

Scioto Valley against the World.—N. W. 
Thatcher, Esq., Secretary of the Agricultu- 
ral Society, has handed us the following 
statement. It contains striking illustra- 
tions of the fertility of our soil, under skil- 
ful culture : 

“ One hundred and fifty-four bushels of 
corn, actual liberal measure, was produced 
the present season on one measured acre ot 
ground, selected from a field of twelve 
acres, all equally as good, on the farm ot 
Mr. George Renick of this vicinity. Mr. 
Felix Renick produced eighty-five and a 
half bushels of oats on an acre of ground ; 
the seed of which he recently brought from 
England. The oats weigh about twelve 
pounds to the bushel more than the com. 
mon oats of this country. Mr. Daniel 
Madeira of this place, raised in his garden, 
Cauliflowers of most extraordinary size, 
measuring from 29 to $3 inches in circum- 
ference, and weighing three pounds ten 
ounces in one solid head. And a stalk of 
eorn, in the _apaide of Mr. Peter Douglass, 
produced eight good ears of corn !”—{Chili- 
cothe Adv.] 

“ Premium Corn.”—The premium was 
awarded to Mr. Asahel Renick, by the 
Agricultural Society of Piekaway coun- 
ty, on Monday last, for the best acre of 
corn. OG One hundred and fifty-seven 
bushels and one peck!” Let those whe can, 
beat that. We learn from the President of 
the Society, that the corn was planted in 
hills, a little more than three feet asunder, 
and received no more than the ordinary 
cultivation. So much for Darby Creek bot- 
toms. We were gratified to observe an in- 
creased interest in the Society, manifested 
on the part of the farmers of the county.”— 
[Circleville Herald.] 


Estimating the cost of culture at $15 
per acre, and the price of corn at fifty 
cents per bushel, the growers of the above 
corn crops realized a nett profit of $62 per 
acre. e are not sure that the valley of 
the Hudson can compete with the vallies 
of the Scioto and Darby Creek, but we are 
sure that eighty bushels of corn per acre 
can be raised here, on proper corn ground, 
without extra expense; and this, at present 














prices, affords a profit of $65 per acre,— 
[Cultivator.] 















GUVERNOR ’S 
MESSAGE. 


TO THE SENATE AND ASSEMBLY. 
Fellow Citizens— df 

You are entrusted with the legislative authority of the 

eople of this state, at an auspicious period in their af- 
airs. Whatever is essential to the full enjoyment of 
civil and political rights, is placed within their reach by 
the pw a cen of theirgovernment. In the dealings 
of a kind Providence with them, they are permitted at 
this time to enjoy, in a liberal measure, the blessings 
which contribute to individual comfort and public pros- 
perity. To our admirable form of government, to the 
wisdom of past legislation, and especially to the favora- 
ble regards of the Sovereign Ruler of Nations, ought 
we, in humble gratitude to Him, to ascribe our happy 
condition. 

_ Untit within a few days, wherever we directed our 
view throughout this flourishing commonwealth, we saw 
only ying evidences of unexampled prosperity ; 
but we have now to lament that a portion of our con- 
stituents have been recently visiied by a severe calam- 
iy. A conflagration, unprecedented ‘in the history of 
this continent, and rarely exceeded in the past ages of 
the world, has consumed many millions of property, and 
laid in ruins an extensive district of our commercial me- 
tropolis. Destructive as this calamity has been to the 
fortunes ot individuals, and extensive as its influence 
may be upon the general erpeperity of the State, let us 
, Hot yield to the desponding belief that we shall not soon 
recover from itseffects. ‘I'hough the sufferers have lost 
their property, they have not lust every thing. Their 
enterprising spirit and irrepressible energies still re- 
main: their business relations are suspended, but not 
dissolved: their character as honorable merchants, and 
their capacity for business, fortunately are possessions 
beyond the reach of the devouring element. With these 
possessions, aided by the advantages which it is rea 
sunable to expect will be liberally offered to them, they 
will soon resume their wonted pursuits under favorable 
auspices, and in a short tine, it is believed, repair their 
losses. 

Notwithstanding the disaster which has befallen this 
portion of your constituents, you enter on your legisla- 
tive duties when the general condition of the state is un- 
usually 10 abe but these duties are not, in my o- 
pinion, thereby rendered less tesponsible or less diffi- 
cult'to be performed. A high state of prosperity, is not 
generally less fruitful than a season ph cm in de- 
velopements which deserve the attention of the legisla- 
ture. Many defects in existing laws and institutions are 
then disclosed, which it requires the profoundest wis- 
dom to correct. Such a conjuncture as the present, 
seems to be a peculiarly appropriate time for reviewing 
the course of past legislation, and making needful re- 
forms; for looking forward, and prepariug our systems 
for the future exigencies of the state. Relieved, as you 
are, from the labor of puarding against external dan- 

ers, or repressing civil commotions, your minds are 

eft free to mark the progress, & consider the tendency, 
of our present establishments: to check the operation of 
evil principles before they have produced their bitter 
fruits, andto give a right direction and efficient action 
to | agar of an opposite character. 
tis to be feared that the constitutional provisions 
relative to our judiciary system, will not permit it to be 
so expanded as to meet the public wants. ‘The vast in- 
crease of business in our higher courts has demonstra- 
ted their inadequacy, under their present organization, 
to discharge the onervus duties devolved on them; and 
something must therefore be done for the public relief. 
{f this reliefcannot be obtained by the modification of 
the existing courts, or an enlargement of the system on 
the present basis, then your attention should be directed 
towards procuring an amendinent of the constitution.— 
The importance of providiog for a speedy administra- 
tion of the laws, and the urgent demands for a system 
every way competent to this object, will, I trust, ensure 
some decided action on this subject at the present ses- 
sion of the legislature. 

In a government like ours, which emanates from the 
people, where the entire administration in all its vari- 
ous branches is conducted for their benefit and subject 
tg their constant supervision and control, and where the 
safety and the perpetuity ofall its political institutions 
depend upon their virtue and intelligence, no other sub- 
ject can be Sa in importance to that of public in- 
struction, and none should so earnestly engage the at- 
tention of the legislature. Ignorance, with all the mo- 
ral evils of which it is the prolific source, brings with it 
also numerous political evils. dangerous to the welfare 
of the state.“ It should be the anxious care of the legis- 
lature to eradicate theso evils by removing the causes 
ofthem. ‘This-can be done effectually only by diffus- 
ing instruction generally among the people. Although 
muth remains here to be done in this respect, the past 
efforts of legislation upon the subject merit ligh com- 
mendation. Much has been already accomplished for 
peer ‘cause of popular education. A large fund has been 

d to this object,and our common school system 
is'established on right principles. But this is one of 
those pelgeots for which all cannot be done that is re- 

uired, without a powerful co-operation on the part of 
the people jn their individual capacity. The providing 


of funds for education, is an indispensable means for 
attaining the end; but it is not education. The wisest 
system that can be devised, cannot be executed with- 
outhuman agency. The difficulty in the case arises, 
| fear, from the fact that the benefits of general educa- 
tion can only be fully appreciated by those who are ed- 
ucated themselves. Those parents who are so unfor- 
tunate as not to be properly educated, and those whose 
condition requires them to employ their time and their 
efforts to gain the means of subsistence, do not, in ma- 
ny instances, sufficiently value the importance of edu- 
cation. Yet itis for their children, in common with all 
others, that the common school system is designed; and 
until its blessings are made to reach them, it will not be 
what it ought to be. If parents generally were sensi- 
ble of the inestimable advantages they were procurin 
for their children by educating them, [ am sure the ef- 
forts and contributions which are required to give full 
efficiency to our present system, would not be withheld 
if I haye rightly apprehended the indications of public 
opinion on this subject, a more auspicious season is ap- 
proaching. 

At this time, a much larger number of individuals 
than heretofore, are exerting their energies and contrib- 
uting their means to impress the public mind with the 
importance of making our system of popular instract- 
ion effective in diffusing its benefits to all the children 
in the state. 1 anticipatemuch good from the preva- 
lence of the sentiment, that the efforts of individuals 
must co-operate with the public authorities, to ensure 
success to any system of general education. 

The press, that powerful engine in moving and con- 
trolling ’public opinion,is at this time, and mach more so 
than formerly, directed to this subject, and it will un- 
doubtedly have a salutary influence in advancing the 
cause of popular instruction. : 
The diificulty of supplying the district sehools with 
competent teachers, has presented the greatest obstacle 
to the complete success of our system. A beginning 
has been made with a view to the removal of this ob- 
obstacle. A separate department for the instruction of 
common school teachers has been established in one 
of the principal academies in eich of the eight senate 
districts of the state, and public funds have been appro- 
priated towards the support of these departments.— 
That this measure cannot be otherwise than highly 
beneficial to the common schools, may be confidently 
anticipated. 

The law of the last session of the legislature, author- 
izing the inhabitants of each school district to impose 
a very light tax upon themselves for the purpose of pro- 
viding a district library, is a measure well calculated 
to aid the cause of public instruction. I have not the 
means of knowing to w’ \t extent the districts have 
acted under it, but I sincerely hope that they are gener- 
ally disposed to avail themselves of its wholesome pro- 
visions. and to commence establishments from which it 
is reasonable to expect beneficial results. Although 
this matter is leftat the optionof the several districts, 
yet the usefulness of such libraries, is sufficiently ob- 
vious to induce a belief that the law will have nearly 
the same effect as if it had been made obligatory on 
them to use the powers it confers. 

Reports have been received for the year, 1834, by the 
Superintendent of Common Schools, from all the towns 
ane the wards in the State. The number of school 
districts therein is ten thousand one hundred and thirty 
two. And the number of children five hundred and 
forty-three thousand and eighty-five, of whom five hun- 
dred and forty-one thdesend four hundred and one have 
received instruction in the common schools. ‘The pub 
lic monies distributed to these schools amount to three 
hundred and twelve thousand one hundred and eighty- 
one dollars and twenty cents, including the one hun- 
dred thousan! dollars derived from the income of the 
common school fund, and eighteen thousand six hun- 
dred and twenty dollars and ninety-two cents from lo 
cal funds belonging to particular towns. ‘The residue 
was raised by taxation on the property of the several 
towns and cities. A further.sum of about four hundred 
and twenty thousand dollers was also paid by the in 
habitants of the several districts. The aggregate 
amount of these sums, seven hundred and thirty-two 
thousand one hundred and eighty-one dollars and 
twenty cents (except a few thousand dollars expended 
in thecity of New York upon school houses), was paid 
for teachers’ wages. The whole amount of expendi- 
tures on acceunt of common schools in this state for 
the year 1834 ,was at least one million three hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Our academies and seminaries of learning are ob- 
jests of great public interest, and worthy of the fostering 
eare of Government ; particularly so in regard to their 
agency in supplying to some extent the demand for 
common schoolteachers. ‘There are many of high cha- 
racter and extensive usefulness, that are not under 
the supervision of the regents of the University, and 
consequently receive no aid from the literature fund.— 
I have not the means of ascertaining their number or 
their paiticular condition. There are sixty-eight aca- 
demies subject to the visitation of the regents, and all 
but five of them made reports to the regents last year. 
The whole number of students receiving instruction in 
them at the date of these reports, was five thousand 
two hundred and ninety-six ; the amount of tuition 


paid by them in 1834, was seventy-three thousgnd four 














hundred and seventy-two dollars; and the real and 
“(1 twee Property tet aba Ao academies, 
ilosophical apparatus ibraries, amounted to fiv 
gare and sareuty-am thousand four hundred’ and 
seventy dollars. P ; 

There are seven colleges in this state, including the. 
two medical institutions. Hamilton Geneva col- 
leges have had to struggle with difficulties for want of 
a a liberal yy tae The plan of the Universi- 
ty of the city of New Yor! , is, in many respects, 
lar to that of the most extensive universities. ga 
continent of Europe, and contains arrangements for 
imparting instruction on many other subjects than those 
usually embraced in the nary collegiate course.— 
This institution is in its infancy, and many parte of its 
plan are not yet putin execution. It is, however, rea- 
sonable to hope that it will in due time fulfil the ex- 

tations of itsfounders. Columbia and Union col- 

sexo are both in a very flourishing condition. : 
Our penitentiaries continue to present very favora- 
ble results. The number of convicts in the Auburn 
prison is a very little larger than that of the last ach 
The number in the Mount Pleasant Prison has 
very much reduced. On the thirtieth day of Septem- 
ber last, it was forty-five legs than on that day in the 
previous year, and the number received in 1899, 
the counties that are yequired to send their convicts to 
this prison, was also forty-five less than was sent from 
the same counties in 1834. The whole number of con- 
victs in both prisons om the first of December last, was 
one thousand four hundred and fifty-one. 
The earnings and profits of the Auburn prison, dur- 
ing the last fiscal year, exceeds the expenses for - 
al support and ordinary repairs, seven thousand three 
hundred and eighty-eightdollars and thirty eight cents. 
Of this.sum, there have been expended on 
and for machinery, in payment of fees to sheriffs 
transporting cenvicts, under the actin relation to the 
State Prisons, passed at the last session, and for ex- 
penditures on a few other unusnal objects, five thou- 
sand six hundred and fifty-six dollars and ten cents.— 
The officers of the Auburn prison estimate the sher- 
iff’s fees, which by that law are to be paid from the 
earnings of the convicts, at more than seven thous 
dollars, and they are apprehensive that this additional 
charge upon, and the diminution of, the income, which 
will result from that law, will make an appropriation 
from the treasury to some extent necessary to defray 
its expenses. 
Greditable as this statement is to those who have ma 
naged this institution, the prison at Mount Pleasant 
presents still more successful results. The moneys 
received for the earnings of the convicts in this ¢s 
lishment, including ten thousand dollars for work done 
for the State, for which payment has not been requir- 
ed, amount to eighty-five thousand one hundred and 
sixty-four dollars and forty-two cents, and. the expen- 
ses for general support have been only fifty-six thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty-one dollars and six cents. 
It should be recollected that this prison defrays the 
expense of anpyeetings the female convicts. After de- 
dueting the sum paid for this object, and for building 
materials, which together amount to five thousand five 
hundred and ninety-six dollars and twenty nine cents, 
the surplus earnings of this prison for the past year are 
twenty-three thousand two hundred and seven dollars 
and seven cents. i 
When the old contracts shall have expired, the new 
direction which the law of the last legislature gives to 
the labor of the cenvicts, will undoubtedly cause a con- 
siderable reduction in the amount of their earnings.— 
The officers of these prisons have, as by this law they 
are required to do, given their attention to the subject 
of introducing the manufacture of silk, but not much 
has yet been done towards effecting it. The expense 
attending the introduction of this kind of manufacture, 
will be so great, thatI fear it cannot be dope ma man- 
ner to ensure its success, without an appropriation for 
this object from the treasury. Inrelation to the Auburn 

rison, such an appropriation will be indispensable.— 
The officers of both prisons have, pursnant to the late 
law, begun to cultivate the mulberry, and have already — 
about fifteen hundred trees growing.on the state pro- 

rty adjacent to the prisons. ” 

abi ith the rts the varioloid, which prevailed 
among the prisoners at Mount Pleasant for a short 
time last spring, the inmates of both pewaee have en- 
joyed more than a usual degree of health, and have 
conducted themselves in an orderly manner, 

I am fully persuaded that if better means were pro- 
vided for punishing petty offenders in.a proper man- 
ner, the number of crimes which are punishable by la- 
bor and confinement in the state prisons, would be 
greatly diminished ; and witha view to effect this de- 
sirable object, | haye repeatedly called the attention of 
the Legislature to the condition of our county jails.— 
Referring you to the remarks in my former messages 
on this subject. I again present it as worthy of your 
favorable consideration. . 

In the course of the present year, the laws makiog 
most of the appropriations to the two institutions for 
instructing the Deaf and Dumb, will oapie I 
charter of the asylum located in the city of .N. York, 
will also expire in 1837, and that of the Central Aas 
lum in a few years thereafter. | presume that it w 
not be within the views of the legislature to withdraw 
















































































the public patronage from this unfortunate class of our 
fellow citizens, or to suffer these valuable institutions 
to goout of existence. They have both fulfilled pub- 
lic expectation. The New York Institution is, in all 
respects, one of the best in the country. The ap- 
proaching events to which 1 have alluded, render it 
necessary for you to give t ag attention to this subject 
at the present session. The policy of consolidating 
them, and forking * single institution, adequate to the 
wants of the whole state, is respectfully submitted to 
your ration. 
With the fullest conviction that itis the duty of the 
Figen to give to the insane, and especially to 
.Jnsane poor, for whom as vet comparatively little 
u done, the benefit of a proper institution, I 


eranarovetly call your attention to the subject. In 
m of 1834, I presented my views of 


| message 
bg strong claims which this forlorn class of our fellow 
nge have om the legislature for its assistance, and 
pore a ublic and individual antages which 
result from a well regulated institution of this 
kind. To these views I refer you, with an urgent re- 
quest that you will not suffer this session to pass, with- 
out satisfying-a claim supported by so many and such 


poweuful considerations. 
Itis now ten years since the discontinuatce of the 
State tax. The General Fund then accumulated, with 


an inconsiderable income from ‘other sources, besides 
paying two hundred and ninety four thousand one hun- 
red and eleven dollars and sixty-nine cents for the 
support of the lateral canals,and many large approria- 
tions for other objects, has sustained the ordinary ex 
penses of the goverament far beyond the period antici- 
pated when the state tax wasdiscontinued. This fund 
18.now notonly exhausted, but the state at the fend of 
the last year, was in debt to other funds for the 
current expenses of the treasury, four hundred and six 
thousand and sixty-eight dollars & ninety seven cents. 
Inconsequence of the recent amendment of the con- 
stitution, the income from auction and salt duties, after 
July next, will be paid into the treasury of the state to 
the useof the General Fund. If this fund were reliev- 
ed from the support of the lateral canals,the receipts of 
the pessent year, in the opinion of the Comptroller, 
would be nearly adequate to the ordinary expenses of 
government. The amount required for those ca- 
nals,increased as it will be by the Chenango canal, 
will, I hope, be provided by some system of finance up- 
plicable to internal improvements generally ; but if it 
should not be, I trust the ability of the treasury to 
meet these demands will not be supplied by the gene- 
rally and justly condemned policy of borrowing money 
for that purpose, without, at the same time, providing 
& revenue sufficient ultimately to pay both the interest 
and principal of the debt. 


.. The productive capital of the Common School Fund 
is one million eight hundred and seventy-five thousand 
one hundred and ninety-one dollars and seventy-one 
cents. Itsincome during the last fiscal year was oue 
hundred and thirty-four thousand dollars. This in- 
come exceeds the estimated amount about twenty-six 
thousand dollars, and is considerably larger than it will 
be iu future years. It will not, however, fall in any 
_ much short of one hundred and ten thousand doi- 
- The distribution to the common schools may 
therefore be permanently raised to one hundred and ten 
thousand dollars annually, assoon as an apportion- 
ment canbe made under the census recently taken. 
The Literature Fund is two hundred and sixty-five 
thousand three hundred and forty-two dollars and eigh- 


Poe eents,and produced an income last year of 


fieen thousand seven hundred and thirty-six dollars 
apd twenty-five cents. 
The Bank Fund at the close of the fiscal year, was 
four hundred and seven thousand and ninety-four dol 
lars and ninety-nine cents, and the payment due on the 
first instant will add to it one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand dollars. 


great importance of internal improvements is 


conceded by all; and the claims of the several parts of | 


the state to participate in them, so far as they afford 
capabilities and offer advantages, cannot in justice and 
be contested. {[ have repeatedly expressed my 


anxious desire to have the state progress in the career 
which has been so honorable and advantageous to it.— 


I have deseribed the character of such works as, in my 
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after, yield a sufficient revenue to defray the ——— 
of its maintenance, and pay the interest on the debt con- 
tracted on its account; nor is it necessary, according to 
the views | have heretofore presented on this subject, 
that such a result should be anticipated from any pro- 
posed public work to warrant your favorable action up- 
on it. But a work that does not produce such a result 
will impose a burden which must be sooner or later dis- 
eh - To suppose that your constituents require 
you to engage in the construction of any public work, 
and at the same time decline to bear that portion of the 
burden of it which fairly belongs to them, is not doing 
justice to their good sense and intelligence. ; 
1 have heretofore expressed, and 1 deem it appropri- 
ate now to repeat, my regret that we have departed from 
the wise system in relation to finance under which 
our first public works were commenced, to the evident 
detriment of the general cause of internal improve 
ments. The improvident pecemee of borrowing money 
without providing available funds for paying the inter 
est, has already been carried to a point beyond which 
it cannot be pushed without producing serious mischief. 
That this practice has not yetimpaired our public cred- 
it, is to be ascribed to the fact that heretofore the trea- 
sury has been in a situation to meet the demand for the 
interest without relying, to any considerable extent, on 
loans for that purpose; but that can be done no longer. 
On a part of the debt already contracted for internal 
improvements, the interestcan only be paid by new 
loans, unless you resort to taxes of some kind; and 
such will mostcertainly be the case in relation to any 
additional debt you may create. The surplus revenues 
of the Erie and Champlain canals cannot be applied to 
this object within nine years, and after the expiration 
of that period only to a limited amount, if at all, for 
several years thereafter. These revenues are by the 
constitutional pledge, placed wholly beyond your 
reach until the year 1849, and all but the annual sum 
of three hundred thousand dollars is already appro- 
priated during twelve years at least, for the enlarge- 
ment of the Erie and Champlain canals. 
This condition of things is not presented for the pur- 
pose of discouraging your efforts in the cause of internal 
improvement, but Smee it is a difficulty that insep- 
arably belongs to the subject, and if not removed, will 
greatly impede our onward course. 
The suggestion, that we are to discontinue this sys- 
tem, will not, 1 confidently trust, be heard from any 
quarter. Yet very few, I should hope, would advocate 
the reckless policy of contracting a debt, even for such 
an object, and constantly and rapidly accumulating it 
by loansto pay the interest. lam sure our credit would 
cre long sink undersucha policy. If at a period of 
unusual preeperiss. with resources most abundant and 
unincumbered, with no demand for extraordinary expen- 
ditures on objects which can never be productive, the 
people are unwilling to submit to any burden whatever 
for the purpose of providing even for the interest on the 
debt they are creating for substantial and enduring im- 
proveinents, conferring on themselves direct and inci- 
dental advantages, what good reason can be given to 
those who have capital to loan, to induce them to believe, 
that our successors will promptly pay, not ony what 
is properly left forthem to pay, but also that which in 
justice and good faith should have been paid by us !— 
Can we with propriety ask capitalists to put faith 
in our contracts on the ground that the people in some 
future age will do what we decline to do, burden their 
resources to pay the interest which iv our time we suf- 
fered to accumulate on the debt we had contracted 7— 
Can we claim the continuance of public confidence on 
the assumption that a future generation will take better 
care of public credit than we are willing to do? 
There is another point of view in which this policy 
appears to me to be extremely objectionable. It vio- 
lates the great principle of justice in regard to future 
generations. I must not be understood to maintain the 
position that the people of the present day should far- 
nish the means of reimbursing the loans that they may 
|| make for the purpose of internal improvements. These 
improvements will be left fur the benefit of future ages, 
andT see no injustice in transmitting to then, the obli- 
gation to contribute a fair proportion towards the ex- 
resses. But we also derive great and immediate 
enefits from such works ; and a “oem of these ex- 
penses, should, therefore, be paid by us. If we borrow 
the money to defray them, and also borrow to pay the 
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opinion, should be executed by the state, and directed 


the attention of your immediate predecessors to those | 
particular undertakings which seem to’ be most earn-| 
estly desired by our constituents. For a full exposi- 
tion of my views on all these points, 1 take ‘the liberty 
to refer you to my previous communications to the le- 
lature. I have not been without apprehensions, and 
still entertam them, that internal improvements cannot 
be bees * aya magne an extensive scale, unless sus- 
tained by a wise system of finance. No new work can 
be executed without using the public credit, and how- 
ever high that credit is at this time, it cannot be liberal- 
and long upheld without some financial arrange- 

ment that will inspire confidence at home and abroad. 
If we look at the works undertaken in this State since 
the commencement of the Erie and Champlain canals, 
or at those imgother States, as furnishing the means of 
lighten jadgment, we ought not to conclude that 

wit great enterprize of this kind now in contemplation, 
Will, at ite completion, or within any short period there+ 


ly u 


interest on the debt, we take the benefits without the 
burden. On the supposition that a public work does not 
for 15 years produce an income more than sufficient to 
keep it in repair, the debt contracted for its construction 
will at the end of that period be doubled, if it be in- 
creased by loans to pay the interest. Those who at 
that time have the benefit of such an improvement, will 
take it encumbered with a debt amounting to twice the 
sum that it would cost them to make it for themselves. 
We should reflect, that if we prosecute public works 
with vigor, we shall not accomplish all that is to be 
done. Eavh successive age wiil doubtless be an age of 
improvement :in this respect, and the people of each 
will pe requirea to contribute from. their means to such 
objects. I fear we are not sufficiently conscious of the 
peculiar felicity ofour own times, if we indulge in anti- 
cipations that those which areto succeed will, like the 
present, be bee exempted from the foreign wars and 
domestic troubles which wither the energies and im- 








be as liberal in its bounties to our successors as it 
has been to us; and that our civil and polidion! fa 
stitutions will, at all times hereafter, exert the same be- 
nign influence as they do now upon the public welfare. 
e cannot reasonably expect that any future genera. 
tion will be more willing or more able than we are to 
bear public burdens, an I can conceive of no reasons 
that can justify us in transferring to them any pert of 
the share of such burdens that should be borne by us. 
If you concur in these views, you will it as 
our duty to provide a certain revenue that will at 
east be sufficient to pay the interest on the public 
debt already created, for which no provision is now 
made, and also on any additional debt you may autho- 
rise to be contracted.. This canbe done by augment- 
ing the receipts into the treasury, so as to leave a sur- 
plus, after paying the ordinary expenses of the govern- 
ment and other appropriations, fully equal tothe amount 
that may be required to pay the deficit of interest on 
the public debt; or by an explicit and effective appro- 
priation of the future surplus revenues of the Erie and 
Champlain canals. The occasion seems now to require 
you to determine the grave question, whether the sur- 
plus revenues of these canals shall or shall not be ap- 
propriated to the support of other works of int 
wmprovement. The Oswego, Cayuga and Seneca, the 
Crooked Lake, and Chemung canals, are all in ful op 
eration; and we have already drawn from the pub 
treasury for their support, two hundred and ninety-four 
thousand one hundred and eleven dollars and sixty- 
nine cents, beyond thegncome received from them.— 
The Chenango canal will much increase the amount 
required from the treasury fur the pes oa of the lateral 
canals. The treasury is entirely exhausted, and you 
are therefore required to provide for the reaper of these 
canals, and to pay the interest on the debt contracted 
on their account for the present year, more than one 
hundred thousand dollars. If you do not, and I trust 
that you will not, provide for the payment of this sum 
by a further loan, and thereby increase the existing 
debt without pledging a revenue sufficient to pay it, you 
will then have only the alternative of levying a tax of 
some description to raise a sufficient revenue for this 
purpose, or of borrowing on the specific pledge of the 
surplus revenue from the Erie and Champlain canals. 
If the sum of three hundred thousand dollars of the 
surplus revenue from these canals, reserved by the law 
providing for the enlargement of the Erie canal, is left 
without such a pledge, there will be no certainty that 
it will-be applied to payathe debt, which must, without 
taxation, be accumulated to support the other canals. 
It therefore seems to be necessary that you should de- 
termine, at this present session, the question of appro- 
priating the surplus revenues of the Erie and Cham- 
lain canals to sustain and carry forward other works 
of internal improvement. 

It is estimated by the Commissioners of the Canal 
Fund, that the deficit in the revenues of the lateral ca- 
nals, will be one hundred and twelve thousand three 
hundred andtwenty-eight dollars and thirty-seven cents 
for the present year. The same state of things will ex- 
ist in subsequent years, and the amount of the deficit 
will be iaonearad with the increase of debt for new 
works. 1 am persuaded that the dictates of an enlight- 
ened policy will urge the establishment of a distinct 
system of finance applicable to this subject, whereby a 
fund will be provided adequate in amount at least to 
satisfy the demands for interest on the debts that are 
and may be created, and all ether expenses, except the 
reimbursement of the principal borrowed for the con- 
struction of public works. I particularly recommend 
the adoption of such a system, because I am convinced 
it will have a salutary influence on the general cause of 
internal improvement. . 

I have received a communication from the president 
of the Board of Directors of the New Yor 
Rail-1oad Company, together with other documents 
relative to the extensive and useful enterprise they have 
undertaken. As the principal documents have been 
heretofore printed, I presume they are in the possession 
of the members of the legislature; and I have not there- 
fore transmitted them with the acooupanyne letter 
of the president, to which I refer you for information 
respecting the proceedings and views of this company. 
It appears by the communications [ have received, that 
the subscriptions to the stock already obtained amount 
to two millions three hundred and eighty-two thousand 
one hundred dollars; and that more than twenty-seven 
thousand dollars had been expended, principally for 
surveys, previous to the first of October last. Since 
that time, forty and a half miles have been put under 
contracts about fourteen per cent below the estimated 
expense, and the company entertain a confident opinion 
that the whole work will be executed and put in oper- 
ation for six millions of dollars. The magnitude of the 
undertaking, the public benefits it will confer, and the 
deep interest felt by the inhabitants of the section of 
the state through which this extensive line of commu- 
nication is to pass, will induce the company agaia to 
ask the aid of the legislature. ‘The mode and amount 
of the assistance which the state ought to contribute to- 
wards the accomplisliment of this work, will deserve 
your mature consideration, uninfluenced by any other 
views than such as are inspired by a comprehensive 
regard for the public good. 


The canals continue to increase in productiveness. 
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ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. — 


year ending the 30th of September, was one million 
four hundred eighty-five thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-five dollars and nine cents. The income from 
the and all other sources of revenue during the 
year, was one million nine hnndred and sixty-two 
thousand five hundred and twenty-three dollars and 
twelv © cents. ‘Ihe disbursements forrepairs and col 
lection ¢ tolls for the same time, were five hundred 
and five thousand seven hundred and eighty-eight dol- 
lara and seventy-eight cents, and the entire expenses 
on all accounts, including the intcrest of the canal 
debts, amounted to eight hundred and thirty thousand 
three hundred and oer taee dollars and sixteen cents. 

_ In January, 1833, the debt created for the construc- 
tion of the Erie and Champlain canals, was a little 
more than seven millions, a part of which was reim- 
bursable at the pleasure of the government after July, 

837, and the residue after Jul ie45. At that time the 
Commissioners of the Canal Fund began to purchase 
and cancel the stock of this debt. On the 30th of Sep- 
tember last they had paid out for this purpose, nearly 
three millions of dollars, and yethad a surplus of the 
fund on hand amounting to three millions four hun- 
dred and six thousand eight hundred and nine dollars 
and seventy-two cents. By the first day of July next, 
the surplus will be quite sufficient to extinguish 
that debt, which is now four millions three hundred 
and forty-nine thousand six hundred and thirty-four 
dollars and eighty-five cents. If such should be the 
case, the income derived from auction and salt duties, 
will then be transferred by the recent amendment ef the 
Constitulion, from the Canal fund to the treasury for 
general purposes. 

Pursuant to the directions of the law, passed at-the 
late session of the legislature, the Canal Board has 
settled the plan for en arging the Erie canal. Accord- 
ing to this plan, the canal is to be made seven feet dee 
oa seventy feet wide on the surface of the water. All 
improvements now required on the line of this canal, 
will be made with reference to its enlargement. Mea- 
sures have already been taken to change the location 
of the aqueduct across the Genesee River at Roches- 
ter, and to construct the new one on this principle.— 
When this canal is enlarged according to the proposed 
plan, it is presumed that boats carrying one hundred 
tens of freight will pass on it with facility. No very 
accurate estimate has yet been made of the expense of 
this work; but it willprobably exceed twelve millions 
of dollars, including damages for individual property 
which must be taken for that purpose. 

The amount of the appropriation for this work will 
not probably much exceed one million dollars annual- 
ly; it will not, therefore, be completed in less than 
twelve years. 

Notwithstanding the business has increased on the 
Oswego, Cayuga and Seneca, Crooked Lake and Che- 
mung canals, the tolls have not been sufficient to de- 
fray the expenses of cullection and repairs, and pay 
the interest on the debts contracted for their constrac- 
tion. For the year ending on the 30th September, the 
deficiency in the ravenue to meet these expenses, was 
forty-four thousand four lrundred and sixty-four dollars 
aad thirty-nine cents, which has been paid out of the 
treasury. 

Unforseen difficulties have retarded the work on the 
line of the Chenango canal,and apprehensions are en- 
tertained that it will not be entirely completed during 
the next season. Great care has been taken to construct 
this work so as to give it Fela and the expense 
of it will probably exceed the present sppropriations, 
which amount to one million eight hundred and sixty 
thousand dollars. No fund whatever, except the pre- 
mium ou the loans, has been provided for the payment 
of interest on this debt, that can be available till after 
July, 1845. The premium on the first loan of one mil- 
lion of dollars has been already exhausted, and that 
which may be received on the loan of eight hundred 
and sixty thousand dollars, will not probably be suffi- 
cient to pay the interest on that portion of the debt for 
more thantwo years. You ought, therefore to make 
provision for paying the interest on the million loan, 
and eventually on that of eight hundred and sixty thou- 
saud dollars. It is now, anticipated thatafter the canal 
is completed and in full operation, the necessity of such 
& provision will be superseded. 

P usually arrive through the Canal at Buffalo 
in the spring, destined for the country farther west, 
several days before the lower part of Lake Erie is clear 
of ice. This occasions delay in forwarding them on, 
and has a tendency to divert the trade to the west from 
ourchannel of communication. It is worthy of your 
consideration, whether the inconvenience and injury 

ing from this cause is not of sufficient magnitude to 
make it a measure of good policy to extend our pres- 
ent line of internal communication from Buffalo to 
tome point on the shore of Lake Erie, where the lake 
would be Ilkely to be free from ice as early in the spring 
ts the navigation of the canal may be opened. 

I have Horatofore C Swen my — , ain 
against the policy of legislating on subjects that need- 
leasly interfere with the ordinary ¥ cooper’ our fellow 
citizens. These pursuits should be left wholly unem- 
barrassed by any regulations whatsoever, except such 
Ware obviously required to prevent abuses and promote 
tome manifest public . I recommend that you 
thould entirely abstain from granting charter privileges, 
tobe used in transacting such kinds of business as are 


















prosecuted by individuals, and which can be conducted 
as wellby them as by incorporated companies... The 
association of capital for such objects with corporate 
privileges, subjects individuals engaged in the same or 
similer pursuits, to an unfair and injurious competition. 

In regard to incorporations of a more general charac- 
ter, the public necessities and the public interest will 


indicate your duties, and beyond what these considera-|| p 


tions demand, you will not, 
tion to multiply them. 
_ Ia my last annual message, I communicated my views 
in relation to corporations which have a connection 
with, and an influence on, our currency, and so far as 
those views apply to the present condition of the state, 
I wiah to be considered as presenting them again to the 
legislature. You will be solicited to add an immense 
amount to the banking capital of the state, at the pre- 
sent session. Notices have been already published of 
intended applications for ninety-three new banks, with 
capitals, including the increase to those of the existing 
banks, to the amount of more than fifty-seven millions 
of dollars. It is said, and, I doubt not, generally belie- 
ved, that the present banks are unable to afford the ne- 
cessary accommodations which the increased and ra 
pidly increasing commerce and business of thecountry 
demand. Before you undertake to supply this want of 
— by legislation, you will doubtless satisfy your- 
selves of its actual extent, and investigate its real cau- 
ses. If it shall be found, asd think it will, to arise, in 
a great measure, from a state of things that cannot pro- 
bably long endure, and ought not to be upheld by you, 
so far, at least, you will be bound to withhold the pro- 
osed aid. There can be no mistake as to the fact, and 
it should not pass unnoticed, that an unregulated spirit 
of speculation has within the last year prevailed to an 
unprecedented extent. Our citizens, who have been 
influenced by this spirit, have not confined their opera 
tions to objects within ourown state. They have made 
large investments in other sections of the Union. These 
operations have required something more than the use 
of our circulating credits. The amount of capital that 
has been thus transferred from this state, to others, can- 
not be ascertained with any degree of accuracy, but it 
must be very great. These transactions, large as they 
have been, bear no comparison to the enormous specu- 
lations in stocks, and in real property, within our own 
state. 

‘Yhe vacant land in and about several of our cities 
and villages, have risen in many instances, several 
hundred per cent. and large quantities of them have 
been sold at prices which seem to me to have been pro- 
duced more by the competition of speculation, than 
any real demand resulting from the increase of our po- 
pulation and actual prosperity. That the sudden rise 
in the price of these lands, is ascribed to the true 
cause, is evident from the conceded fact, that most of 
them have been purchased, not for the purpose of being 
occupied by the buyers, but to be again put in market, 
and sold at still higher prices. No estimate can be 
made of the amount of these transactions; but a con- 
jecture may be formed as to the extent of the sales, 
from the fact that a single auctioneer in the city of New 
York sold real estate during the year ending on the 30th 
September last, to the amount of more than twent 
milions of dollars; and the character of these sales is 
indicated by the further fact that about eleven millions 
of this property was sold on the bid made by or for the 
owners. Itis proper that [ should remark, that the 
speculations in real property in this state, have not been 
confined to city and village lots, but have extended to 
farms and wild lands. 

I presume it will not be denied that a very consider- 
able portion of capital has been devoted to these specu- 
lations in lands and stucks. I have deemed it neces- 
sary to allude to these transactions, with a view to lay 
open the true causes of the alleged deficiency of capi- 
tal to subserve the purposes of commerce, manufac- 
tures. and the other pursuits of the productive classes 
of our fellow citizens, deeming it very important that 
these causes should be well considered before you at- 
tempt to apply aremedy—particularly such a remedy 
as is asked for—an unexampled extension of our credit 
system. ’ 

It cannot, [ think, be denied that a large amount of 
capital has been sent out of the State to subserve the 
purposes of foreign speculation. This is undoubtedly 
one cause of the want of suffictent capital to transact 
our ordinary business. It is not less true, I apprehend, 
that the existing banks have, to some extent at least, 
lessened their ability to ascommodate persons employ- 
ed in regular business pursuits, by affording assistance 
tothose who are embarked in these speculations.— 
This is another cause of the present want of banking 
facilities. But the main cause of this want, which now 
presses so severely on our fellow citizens, is less obvi- 
ous, but not the less entitled to your consideration. 
The passion for speculation pervades to an extent 
heretofore unknown, not only among capitalists, - but 
among merchants and traders. The funds of these 
capitalists have been withdrawn to some extent from 
situations in which they afforded accommodations to 
business men, and they have consequently been obli- 

ed to pres upon the banks to supply this deficiency in 
their means. Merchants and others, have abstracted 
from their business a portion of their capital, and de- 
voted it to speculationsin stocks and and have 


presume, feel any inclina- 








tion. To these causes I ascribe 
rassment now felt for the want 
cilities to conduct successfully our 
licati me double the number of 
applications, is to dou present 
banks, and nearly to treble the amount of banking ca- 
pital. Before vou i 
art, you ought to be well satisfied that it will remove 
the difficulty, and that the use of it will not leave us in 


a worse condition than we are at present. 
_If the passion for speculation has the pecu- 
niary resources of the state tu such an extent as to in- 


terfere with the strong claims that commerce and trade 
have upon them, is it not to be apprehended thatit will 
appropriate to itself large portion of any additional ac- 
commodations you may i 
branches of business? If I rightly its char- 
acter, it will not be likely to abate while it can find 
means for its ification. Iam well aware that this 
spirit of speculation cannot be restrained by direct leg- 
islation ; but you should be careful to avoid encoura- 
ging or sustaining it even incidentally by any measures 
you may deem it expedient to adopt for the purpose of 
repairing the injuries it has done to the business con- 
cerns of the state. 
Ido not doubt that the increase of,commerce and 
manufactures among us has rendered more bank accom- 
modotions desirable, and that this cause has had very 
considerable influence et cg the numerous ap- 
plications about to be présented to you ; but I cannot 
give mv assent to the proposition which the advocates 
or banks will urge as the rule for your action on this 
subject, that the increase of banks should be in propor- 
tion to the increase of business. This p ion as- 
sumes that whatever be the situation of the co as 
to the quantity ofactual capital, the agency of is 
equally necessary, and the amount of accommodations 
required from them must be in proportion to its busi- 
ness transactions. It certainly cannot be true that a 
large capital, requires the same accommodations from 
banks as one doing an equal amount of business with 
little or no capital. 

What is true in‘relation to individuals, thus different 
ly situated, must be true as to the whole community at 

istinct periods, when circumstances have madea like 
difference in its conditions. When banks were first es- 
tablished in this state, and for some time thereafter, the 
amount of monied capital was small compared with the 
quantity of business that required the use of it. Banks 
were then chartered, not merely for performing the or- 
dinary functions of such institutions—to furnish the 
public with a proper medium of circulation convertible 
into specie—safe places for deposi facilities in 
transmitting funds to concentrate the floating capital 
at home, invite its introduction from abroad, and place 
it in a situation where it could be used more efficiently 
for the purposes of trade. Since that period we have 
had a long course of prosperity, our wealth has rapidly 
increased, and a capital has flowed in upon us from 
other countries. I cannot, therefore, adopt the conclu- 
sion, that there is at this day the same di i 
between the amount of monied capital and the quantity 
of business, that existed when the policy of the bank- 
ing system was first adopted, and for some time there- 
after. The conclusion would, in my j be 
somewhat igen sn to the capacity of our citizens 
for business, and present their condition as much less 
prosperous than it is confidently believed to be. But 
if fortunately this conclusion be correct—if we have not 
in fact the amount of capital that our apparent 
condition implies—if our gigantic business concerns are 
Lane epee sustained and carried on by a system of 
credit, and the system is wholly dependant for its sta- 
bility upon our banking institutions, yon will act on 
this subject under a fearful responsibility. A material 
error on your part would probably lead to results fatal 
to our general prosperity. All measures which you 
may adopt, affecting the currency or public credit, 
should regard particular interests as far only as they 
are subservient to the general good; they be 
such as not merely to afford accommodations and fa- 
cilities in prosperous times, but to secure confidence in 
our monied institutions in the most trying season of ad 
versity, and enable them to withstand the rude shocks 
of pressure and panic. It is true that ourpresent insti- 
tutions have been severely tried, and they sustained 
themselves in a most alarming crisis; but, if thei 
number had been much larger than it was, and credit 
and circulation proportionably extended, it is oy no 
means certain that such would have been the 

We have had too muclt and too recent experience of 
the sensitiyenessof public credit and public confidence 
in monied affairs, not to have learned many useful les- 
sons on this subject, and it is the part of wisdom to profit 
by them. We know how many and whatslight causes 

fectthem. The credit which sustains our paper cur- 
rency rests on the belief that the banks have the ability 
to redeem in specie their bills in circulation, whenever 
payments aredemanded. On the other , the banks 


must have confidence in the borrowers to make prompt 
accommo- 


payment, or they will withhold their usual 
dations, and a derangement in business will 








then resorted to the banks for increased ae 





on their security as creditors. In times of . 
power biwrpebemvces ce ign. 4 
mand for accommodations, and banks 
them to the full extent allowed by their charters. A 
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ay blamed! by a 

The impulse and accelerated. movements given to our 
» business ip sae erennaee Bee pacgrais: Oo wary 
inadequate.compensation for the many evils which at- 
tend its termination. 






"We donot want more banks tos y us with a 
currency, for we have ¢ of that already ; more 
would not make it better, and might make it worse. It 


ly be said we want.an increase of them for 
of deposite; for we have now all that re- 


quired for that purpose. New banks do not.of them: 


selves, in any case, create sootes 3.and under our pres- 


sent circ they wo ot, as I apprehend, be 
the: means of in acing any qaetioeable amount of 
foreign capital. 1 therefore consider the multiplication 


of them to be a measure of very questionable policy, 
in regard to the general and permanent welfare of the 


atate. : 

After ot = cones ts the views I have a 
presen those in my former ps, as well as 
others. that. your own rehentions will suggest, adverse to 
the saaitiplication 
banking capital, if you should come to the conclusion 
that these objections are outweighed or overruled. b 

a different character, and that the public 


the applications for new banks,or theincrease 
of the capital of those now chartered, I indulge the 
hope that the number will be very small. 1 cannotbe- 
lieve yang you will give heed sean of ao 9 crete, 
tions, so far as are su oO the ex 

adv to be stohaned 2 individvalein the “iistri- 
bution of the stock, or by the accommodations: they 
may afford to carry on new speculations, and sustain 
the factitious state of things, resulting from past trans- 
actions of this character. Nor will 5 ou will look, I pre- 
sume, with much more favor on those applications 
which are urged, not so much on the ground of a want 
of facilities to conduct the present business, as of ac- 
count of the agency it is assumed such institutions will 
have in creating new busiess. 

These canshientiions being laid aside, if the actual 
demands of business—I mean only such business as 
banking facilities are most appropriately designed to 
subserve—shall prevail with you to extend these ac- 
commodations, you will, I trust, be careful to dispense 
them only to places where these demands are most im- 
perious. aie 

1 perceive, among the numerous applications of 
this nature to be presented to you, several from the 
banks of the city of New York for an increase of 
their capital. In addition to the common and more 
general considerations which will apply with more 
or less force to all the applications for augmenting 
the amount of banking capital, a somewhat peculiar 
reason will be urged in favor of those emanating 
from these institutions. The branch of the U. g. 
Bank, in the city of New York, will cease its ope- 
rations as 2 bank, on the fourth March next, and 
there will be due to it eight or nine millions of dol- 
Jars. If the payment of this large sum should be 
immediately exacted, it would undoubtedly produce 
very considerable embarrassment. The banks in 
New York.are so extended that they will not be in 
asituation to afford such accommodations to the 
debtors of the branch, as will counteract the effects 
ofa sudden callon them for the paymentof this large 
debt. If the evils which may ensue from this emer- 
gency are likely to be of such a character as to re- 
quire any action from you to mitigate them, one, 
more suited to the circumstances of the case would 
be preferable to the permanent increase of the cap- 
ital.of these institutions, If the Bank of the United 
States should be disposed to do with the branch in 
the city of New York, what it bas done in relation 
to most of its branches—transfer the debt; such 
banks as may unite together to purchase this debt, 
or such as should take any portion of it, might have 
their ability temporarily enlarged so as to enable 

them todo so, and g my cali it in, without 
withdrawing any considerable part of the accom- 
modations hick. they now extend to their custo- 


Lam aware that considerable increase of bank- 
ing capital is contemplated by many as among the 
means of alleviating the distress resulting from the 

itous visitation which has recently befallen 
the city of New York, It is due, alike to the nu- 
merous sufferers upon whom this visitation -has 
fallen, with severity, and (othe citizens of the whole 


State, whose. interests are more or less affected by 
» that you should act promptly and efficiently in 
‘relief, and I do not doubt you will 


doit in’ the largest measure and most effectual way 






|quainted with the views of the inhabitants of that 


paper! | eighteen millions of dollars; it is more than double 


Wats. ago. This immense wealth must give the city 


of banks, and a large increase of 


Y || fare, it is unquestionably the duty of the Govern- 
_ interest requires you to give your sanction to any of 
numerous 


you can devise ; but this is an event which I trust 


will produce only temporary embarrassments, and 
it should not therefore, be permitted to change, in 
an essential manner, a general system of policy in 
relation to our currency. So far as I am made ac- 


city, they mean to rely in. this great and pressing 
emergency mainly on theirown resources—resour- 
ces, which in themselves exeeed those of almost any 
State in our-coa  ~ Ehe real and personal 
property in thé city of New York, according to the 
Valuation of last-year, exceeds two hundred and 


what it was in 1825, and more than two-thirds of 
the amount of the valuation of all the taxable pro- 
perty of the whele’State, including that city, ten 


) ork undoubted credit wherever and when- 
ever she may choose to use it; yet if the objects to 
be attained by resorting to it in the present crisis, 
could be more effectually accomplished, or, in any 
respect, accelerated by adding to it the eredit of 
the State, this should be done without hesitation.— 
When the individual resources of a large number 
of our fellow citizens are impaifed by a sudden de- 
vastation, or exposed to imminent peril bya strange- 
ly adverse course of events, to such a degree as to 

ten injurious consequences to the general wel- 


ment to put in requisition the resources of the 
State to sustain them. The great losses which 
have fallen on the Insurance Companies in that 
city, have suspended the operations of most of 
them, and new incorporations of this description 
will probably be wanted. The public interest re- 
quires that their capitals should be large, their risks 
widely distributed, and their proceedings subject- 
ed to an occasional examination by persons to be 
selected by the court of chancery, or commission- 
ers saree by the legislature. ; 

The act passed at the last session of the Legis- 
lature, prohibiting the circulation of small bills, has 
begun to operate on the currency, and promises to 
produce all the beneficial results that were antici- 
pated. This law was intended to effect a substitu- 
tion of specie for the bills to be withdrawn from cir- 
culation. It was distinctly foreseen, that, in the pro- 
cess of coming to this result, a public inconvenience 
would be felt before it could be completely effected, 
and that the specie required for this desirable pur- 
pose would be principally drawn from the banks. It 
was also foreseen that the banks would be curtailed 
in their profits, by being deprived of the privilege of 
furnishing the public with a medium of circulation 
composed almost entirely of their paper. If these 
effects had not been produced, the law would not 
have operated as it was expected; and yet these ef- 
fects have, I believe, called forth some opposition to 
it. If the state of our currency required, as I am 
convinced it did,the application of such a measure to 
establish it on a firm basis, it is very unreasonable to 
complain of the inconvenience necessarily resulting 
from it. ‘This inconvenience, so far as it is felt by 
the public, will soon pass away. The notion that 
the public will be subjected toa permanent embar- 
rassment by the suppression of small bills, derives 
no support from reason or experience. The circu- 
lation of bank bills below the denomination of five 
dollars, has been for a long time, prohibited in sev- 
eral of the States, and, asI believe, without any 
considerable inconvenience. There is no country 
in the world where such a circulation would be 
more desirable than in England, and none where 
more mature consideration has been given to its 
currency ; and there it has been deemed wise to 
suppress the circulation of all bank paper below a 
note of five pounds, which is more than. twenty- 
twodollars of our currency. AsIdo not antici- 
pate that any proposition to repeal or modify 
this law will be favorably received by you, [do 
not consider it my duty to enlarge upon its merits 
on this occasion. 


As somewhat connected with the currency and 
the business transactions of the State, I deem it to 
be my imperative duty to invite your attention toa 
practice, which, carried to the excess it lately has 
been, is, in my opinion, very pernicious to the well 
being of the State. Dealing in stocks, so far as it 
assumes the character of stock-jobbing, is a species 
of gambling, and produces most of the evils, public 
and private, which usually result from the indul- 
gence of that unfortunate propensity. If this kind 
of speculation has not recently been conducted ina 
manner altogether new, it certainly has been car- 
ried to an extent altogether unprecedented. Im- 
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mense quantities of stock have been sold by those 














who had it not, under a contract to be fulfilled. at 
some future period, and purchased MS Ren who 
did not expect a delivery of it. The results of 
these transactions are adjusted without the delivery 
of ‘the stock, and the loss and gain ascertained 
by its market value.on the day stipulated for 
performing the contract. This is no more nor 
iéss than a wager upon’ the price of particular 
stocks on a specified future day. It is worse 
than wagers upon ordinary contingencies, he~ 
cause the event may be controlled by artifice and 
management, and the persons concerned are too 
strongly tempted to resort to them to subserve their 
interest. It is true, our present laws regard these 
transactions with disfavor. Such contracts are not 
only declared void, but the persons who have gain- 
ed by them may be compelled to refund to thelosing 
parcy or his representatives ; yet they are constant- 
iy made, and in most instances faithfully executed. 
The extent to which this species of gambling has 
been lately carried, and its injurious effects upon 
many individuals who have embarked in it, have 
given it the character and consequences of a public 
evil; and your.official situation imposes on you, in 
my opinion, the duty tosuppress it. I recommend 
to you to lay this practice under a strong legal in- 
terdiction—an interdiction that shall be rendered 
effective by pains and penalties. 

I am informed, that In some instances, compa- 
nies incorporated by the authority of other States, 
have established offices in the city of New York, 
at which deposites are received, and notes or bills 
are discounted. ‘This, in my epinion, isin con- 
travention of the laws of this State, I[ invite your 
attention to the subject, and if there can be any 
reasonable doubt as to the adequacy of the exist- 
ing laws to suppress this D age a I recommend 
that you should make such further provisions in 
relation co it as the case may require. 

The !aw passed at the last session of the Legis- 
latare, relative to unclaimed dividends and depos- 
ites, operates unfavorably, it is believed, on the sa- 
vings banks. ‘The inconveniences and hazards to 
which the publications required by that law will 
expose these institutions, have induced some of 
them to defer acompliance with it until the subject 
could be again brought before the legislature, with 
a view tc procure some modification of that part of 
it which relates to them. I have received a com- 
munication from the trustees of the Bank of Sa- 
vings in the city of New York, (which I herewith 
transmit to you,) showing what they apprehend 

vould be the consequences to that institution, of 
making the publication required of them. The 
views therein presented, appear to be well worth 
of your consideration ; and [I recommend a revi- 
sion of this law, and such modification of it in rc- 
lation to savings banksas will remove the injurious 
effects resulting from its provisions. 

[regret that the constant violation of the law to 
suppress the sale of lottery tickets in this State, 
requires me again to remind the Legislature that it 
is a duty imposed on them by the constitution to 
suppress this traffic. The evils resulting from it, 
as wellas the constitutional injunction, urge this 
subject upon your attention, and I hope some ad- 
ditional means will be devised to give complete ef- 
ficiency to the existing law against this species of 
gambling. 

The result of the enumeration of the people of 
this State, taken during the tast year, will be soon 
presented to you by the Secretary of State.— 
Although this result is not accurately known, 
enough however is known to assure us that our po- 
pulation has greatly increased. The constitution 
enjoins upon you, as a duty to be performed at 
this session, the reorganization of the senate dis- 
tricts, making them, in regard to the number of 
inhabitants contained in each, as nearly equal as 
may be. You are also required, by the same au- 
thority, to apportion, at this session, the members 
of Assembly among the seyveial counties of the 
State, according to their population. 

The last Legislature directed the Secretary of 
State to prepare and submit to you, a plan for the 
geological survey of this State. His report will be 
laid before youat an early day. I im persuaded 
qhat a careful geological examination of this State 
will not only open new Sources of wealth, ‘and ac- 
celerate the development of those already known 
to exist, but, by these means, will greatly augment 
the productive industry of our citizens. Jn sever- 
al of: the States, surveys of this description. have 
been already made, and in others they are in pro- 

the partial examinations which have 
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_that it is at least equal to any other in the Union, | 
“in the ric 


richness'and variety of its resources. 

The development of these resources would be 
more or less beneficial to the various interests of the 
State, but it would be more directly advantageous 
to. that interest which I doubt not you will feel a 
peculiar desire to advance—the interest of agricul- 
ture—by ascertaining the mineralogical composi- 
tion of soils in different sections of our territory, 
and thereby causing such an improvement in 
the mode of cultivating them, as will best reward 
the labors of husbandry. In addition to further 
discoveries in relation to salt springs, beds of gyp- 
sum, and quarries of marble and stone fitted for 
architectural purposes, it may be ascertained by a 
critical and scientific examination, that the coal 
formations discovered in the neighboring districts 
of Pennsylvania, which have contributed so much 
to the wealth of that enterprising State, extend 
within our own boundaries. In the progress of 
these researches in a field greatly diversified in its 

ogical character, and heretofore but imperfect- 
explored, science will doubtless receive acquisi- 
tions of no ordinary value. Under whatever as- 
the subject is viewed, it deserves your atten 
tion; and I feel confident that such an uaderta 
kang would amply repay all the expenses incurred 
in its execution. 

The events or tne past year, here and elsewhcre, 
have continued to exhibit the importance of a well 
organized militia, both for the defence of public li- 
berty and for the protection of private rights. Du- 
ring the recent disastrous fire in the city of New- 
York, its patriotic militia voluntarily placed them- 
selves under the civil authorities, und rendered, as 
on many former occasions, the most essential ser- 
vices to their fellow citizens. 

A new edition of the act relating to the militia 
and public defence, including the amendments of 
the last session, has been published during the past 
year, and the principal part distributed, pursuant 
to the directions of the Legislature. 

The provisions of the law passed at the last ses- 
sion, to secure a more faithful performance of duty, 
on the part of general officers and their staffs, have 
resulted, generally, in the beneficial consequences, 
which were anticipated. In several brigades, 
owing to this and other causes, an increased degree 
of discipline and military knowledge has been ex- 
hibited, and the most commendable exertions have 
been made, not without success, to maintain the 
respectability and efficiency of the present system. 
Experience, however, constantly admonishes us 
of the inutility, if not of the impracticability, of 
attempting to sustain, in.a proper manner, an or- 
ganization suited to the exigencies of the country 
nearly half a century ago. The great change that 
has since taken place in its external relations and 
internal condition, has rendered the system ther 
adopted unnecessarily burdensome, Satisfied of 
thisfact, I have constantly indulged the hope that 
Congress would take measures to adapt the sys- 
tem to the present circumstances of the country. | 

ave now the pleasure to state, that the President 
of the U.S. and the Secretary of War have recently 
presented such views to Congress on this subject, as 
warrant the belief that the desired modification will 
be effected at the present session of that body. 

The annual report of the Adjutant-General, 
which will shortly be laid before the Legislature, 
exhibits the present numerical force of the militia 
of this State, at one hundred and ninety-three 
thousand five hundred and seventy-two. ; 

At the request of the President of the United 
States, I submit to you the proposition to cede to 
the general government the possessory right to so 
much of the land belonging to the State of New 
York upon Staten Island, and heretofore used for 
military purposes, as may be necessary to construct 
and maintain proper defences for the protection of 
the harbor of New York. I recommend that you 
should authorize the sale to the United States of 
80 much as they may desire to possess for the pro- 
posed object, and cede to them such a concurrent ju- 
risdiction over it, as is usually granted in like cases. 

Having concluded my remarks on the subjects 
in which our constituents have an immediate and 
exclusive interest, my sense of duty will not permit 
me to abstain from presenting to you, at this time, 


_ someconsiderations arising from our federal relations 


This State is a member of a community of repub- 
lies, subject in many things to one general govern- 
ment, and bound together in political ties that must 
hot be sundered.. This relation givesfus rights es- 
sential to our well-being, and imposes. upon us 
duties equally essential to the well being of our 


ent generation ; yet so great did they’ r 
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sister States. As we value the immense advanta- 
ges that spring from this Union, so we should’cul- 
tivate the feelings and interests that give it 
strength, and abstain from all practices that tend to 
its dissolution. A few individuals in the middie and 
eastern States, acting on mistaken motives of mo- 
ral and religious duty, or some less justifiable prin 
ciple, and disregarding the obligations which they 
owe to their respective, governments, ‘have em- 
barked in-an enterprise for abolishing domestic 
slavery in the southern and southwestern States. 
—Their proceedings have caused much mis- 
chief in those States, and have not been entirely 
harmless in our own. They have acquired too 
much importance, by the evils which have already 
resulted from them, and by the magnitude and 
number of those which are likely to follow if they 
are further persisted in, to justify me in passing 
them without notice. These proceedings have not 


only found no favor with a vast po A of our 
y 


constituents, but they have been generally repro- 
bated. The public indignation which they have 
awakened, has broken over the restraints of law, 
and led to dangerous tumults and commotions, 
which, I regret to say, were not in all instances sup- 
pressed without the interposition of the military 
power. If we consider the excitement which al- 
ready exists among our fellow citizens on this sub- 
ject, and their increasing repugnance to the aboli- 
tion cause, we have great reason to fear that fur- 
ther efforts to sustain it will be attended, even in 
our own State, with still more dangerous distar- 
bances of the public peace. 

In our commercial metropolis, the abolitionists 
have established one of their principal magazines, 
from which they have sent their missiles of annoy- 
ance into the Hho holding States. The impres- 
sion produced in those States, that this proceeding 
was encouraged by a portion of the business men 
of the city of New York, or at least was not suffi- 
ciently discountenanced by them, threatenéd inju- 
riovs consequénces to our commerce. A proposi- 
tion was made for an extensive voluntary associa- 
tion in the south, to suspend business intercourse 
with our citizens. A regard for the character of 
our State, for the public interest, for the preserva- 
tion of peace among our citizens, as well as a due 
respect for the obligations created by our political 
institutions and relations, calls upon us to do what 
may be done, consistently with the great principles 
of civil liberty, to put an end to the evils which the 
abolitionists are bringing upon us and the whole 
country. With whatever disfavor we may view 
the institution of domestic slavery, we ought not 
to overlook the very formidable difficulties of abol- 
ishing it,or give countenance to any scheme for ac- 
complishing this object, in violation of the solemn 
guarantecs we are under not to interfere with this 
institution as it exists in other States. 

Domestic slavery existed in almost every State 
when the federal union was formed. Its charac- 
ter was as well understood thenas it isnow. The 
mer who founded the general government had as 
much philanthropy, and as just an appreciation of 
moral and religious duty, and knew as well what 
was due to the cause of human rights as_ the pres- 
rd the 
difficulties of abolishing slavery, and so disastrous 
to the public welfare would be, as they apprehend- 
2d, any intermeddling with it in the respective 
States, except by the citizens and civil authorities 
thereof, that they delegated t@ Congress no power 
to act on this subject, further than to prohibit the 
importation of slaves after the year 1807 ; but they- 
recognized the right of the several States to contin- 
ue slavery, without interference, by obliging them 
to deliver up to each other all fugitive slaves.— 
They leftthe right to abolish slavery where only 
it could be safely left—with the respective States 
wherein slavery existed. 

The State ot New York had this right, and al- 
though the difficulties and dangers of exercising it, 
by reason of the small number of slaves in propor- 
tion to the whole population, were trivial compared 
with those which would attend the exercise of it in 
the Southern States, where this number is propor- 
tionably large; yet slavery was not finally abol- 
ished here until 1827. We were left to come to this 
result in ourown time and manner, without any 
molestation or interference from any other State. 
{am very sure that any intermeddling with us in 
this matter, by the citizens of other States, would 
not have accelerated our measures, and might have 
proved mischievous. Such services, if they had 
been tendered, would have been rejected as useless, 





and regarded as an invasion of our rights. 








If we view the labors of the | 
calm light of réason, undisturbed 
sympathy, and uninfluenced by the spirit 
ticism—if we look at their object, connected as it 
must be with the means they are using to attain it 
—if we'fegard the utter improbability of their ev- 
er reaching the end by the use of these means, and 
the certain consequences which must result from 
pushing forward their efforts in the present diree- 
tion, we must, I think, characterize their schemes 
as visionary and icious. : 

Their avowed object is to abolish slavery in the 
southern and southwestern States ; and their means 
thus far have been confined to the ovganization of 
societies among us, and to publications of various 
kinds on the subject of slavery, which are 
throughout these States as libels on their citizens, 
and provocatives to insurrection among their slaves. 
So far as their proceedings are desi to operate 
upon this State, We may inquire whut end or ob- 
ject they have in view. It cannot be to abolish 
slavery here, for it does not exist among us. Is it 
to convince the people of this State that slavery is 
an evil? Such isnow the universal sentiment, 
and no man.can be found among us who entertains 
a thought of returning to our furmer condition in 
this respect. If the abolitionists design to enlist 
our passions in their cause, such a course would 
be ‘worse than useless, unless it had reference 
to some subsequent action. If it is ex 
ed in this manner to influence the action of 
gress, then they are aiming at an usurpation of pow- 
er. Legislation by Congress would bea violation of 
the Constitution by which that body exists, and to 
support which every member of it 4 bound by the 
solemn sanction of an oath. The powers of Con- 
gress cannot be enlarged so as to bring the subject 


of the slave holding States. The orermer of the 
abolitionistshave rendered their object in this respect 


absolutely unattainable. They have already excited 
such a feeling in all those States, that a proposition 
so to enlarge the powers of Congress, would be in- 
stantly rejected by each with indignation. If their 
operations here are to inflame the fanatical zeal of 
emissaries, and instigate them to go on missionsito 
the slave-holding States, there to distribute aboli- 
tion publications and to promulgate abolition doc- 
trines, their success in this —— is foretold by 
the fate of the- deluded men who have 


States, and begin their labors, they violate the 
laws of the jurisdiction they have invaded, and in- 
cur the penalty of death or other ignominious pun- 
ishment. I can conceive no other object that the 
abolitionists can have in view, so far as they pro- 
pose to operate here, but to embark the of 
this State, under the sanction of the civil authority, 
or with its connivance, in a crusade i 
slave-holding States, for the purpose of fo ing ab- 
olition upon them by violence and blood-shed- if 
such a mad project as this could be contemplated for 
a single moment as a possible thing, every one 
must see that the first step towards its accomplish- 
ment, would be the end of our confederacy, and 
the beginning of a civil war. 

So far, therefore, as it respects the people of this 
State, or any action than can emanate from them, 
I can discover no one good that has resulted, or 
can be reasonably expected to result, from the pro- 
ceedings of the abolitionists; but the train of evils 
which must necessarily attend their onward move- 
ments, is in number and magnitude most a . 

Those devastations which in the course of Pro- 
vidence are sometimes permitted to visit populous 
and opulent cities, suddenly prostrating monu- 
ments of art and sweeping away the vast accumu- 
lations of years of patient and well directed indus- 
try—great and severe as we now feel them to be— 
are small indeed compared with the ruin and deso- 
lation which would attend the subversion of our 
federal government, and the progress of a civil and 
aservile war, spreading its ra through half 
the States of this confederacy. Such are the fatal 
issues to which, in the judgment of our Southern 
brethren, the abolition efforts tend 3; and the recent 
ee of ware a2 | movements among 
the colored population of the slave-holding States, 
show that these fears are not entirely i 5 

As all the schemes of the abolitionists are pro- 
fessedly with particular reference to re- 
sults to be produced in the slave-helding States, it 
is proper that we should inquire into the manner 
in which they design to bring about these results. 
Is it expected to operate on the slave pop 
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means |} obligations to fulfil in 
2|| most extent of its requirements, all the duties it 


f the slave owners ever 
~-eoneur in any plan for the abolition of slavery, i 
_ must arise from a better motive than fear. They’ 
will secure themselves from danger by acting on 
he objects from which it is apprehended—not by 
emancipation, but by multiplying safeguards, by 
increasing restraints, by preventing intercourse as 
far as i ir the slave-population, by 
withhoiding from'them all moral and religious in- 
struction, and by every concéivable means of 
ing them harmless machines. ‘To satisfy our- 
selves that such will be the consequences of excit- 
ing alarms, we have only to look at what they 
have already done and are preparing to do. Man- 
umission is discouraged, and measures. are about 
to be adopted to expel all free persons of color from 
the slave-holding Siates. Instead of an increas- 
ing disposition to co-operate in any plan of eman- 
cipation, thereis now exhibited a more fixed de- 
termination than heretofore to maintain the insti- 
tution of slavery. 

The great engine which the abolitionists profess 
to ralelcond by the operations of which they hope 
to bring their object within their reach, is free dis- 
cussion, By the potency of abolition arguments, 
the slaveholders are to be instructed in their duty; 
to be taught lessons of humanity, of moral obliga- 
tion and civil liberty ; and to be induced to strip 
the bonds from their slaves, and receive them into 
social and political fellowship. After all that has 
been done to accomplish this end, it may not be 
unprofitable to look at the results. If we believe 
the concurring testimony of the citizens of the 
slaveholding states, not one convert has been made 

them: On the contrary, their passions are 
arnused ; a deep sense of indignation at unprovo- 
ad wrongs and a mischievous intermeddling with 
their di tic concerns, excites and agitates the 
entire mass of the wihte population. The aboli- 
tionists, and all their works, are loudly and univer- 
sally denounced as seditious, incendiary and wick- 
ed ; and the bonds of amity and concord which unite 
us tothe people of the south, are threatened with 
severance because we tolerate within our borders 
these disturbers of their peace and violators of their 
laws. Such, we are assured, is the progress which 
the arguments of the abolitionists have made in 
bringing the slaveholders to a concurrence in their 
views, 

When we consider the matter and manner of 
these appeals, and the character of the people to 
whom — made, we ought not to be surprised 
that they have been indignantly rejected. In all 
that the civilities of life, in high intellec- 
tual eultivation and endowments, in moral conduct 


and character, in comprehension of the principles 
of civil and political liberty, in ability to give these 


principles a practical application, in love of coun- 
try and devotior to its best interests, the people of 
the south have furnished as many eminent exam- 
plesas any other section of the Union. When an 

from any quarter, or under any pretence, 


is to them, if we forebore to vin- 
dicate their er, we might seem to be un- 
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achment to the federal compact. The 
"signal advantages they have derived from it, 
MAN ‘they still look for, bind them to a 
course of fraternal conduct towards their sister states, 
and lay them under the highest and most sacred 
jod faith, and to the ut- 






on them, and toabstair from all practices 
incompatible with these duties, or contrary to the 
t epirit of any of its provisions. 

Acting upon these principles, our fellow citizens 
very generally feel it to be their solemn duty, 
whatever they may think of slavery in the ab- 
stract, or in its actual condition in any section of 
the union, to leave its treatment, as it was left in 
their case, entirely and forever to the people of the 
States in which it exists. These States are not 
only entitled to the exclusive control of the subject, 
but, as they are immediately affected by it, they, 
and they only, best understand the proper mode 
of treating it; and it requires but a small share of 
good feeling towards them, and of diffidence in our- 
selves, to satisfy us that the matter may be safely 
left. in the wisdom and humanity of those to whom 
it exclusively belongs. 

If this State could be brought to think that the 
advantages it derives from the federal constitution, 
are not a sufficient compensation for the restraints 
imposed by that instrument ; if, for the sake of 
displaying a morbid and fanatical spirit of false 
philanthropy, even at therisk of encountering the 
danger and incurring the responsibility of an at- 
tempt to reform the institutions of other States, it 
should be willing to give up these advantages, hon- 
or and duty would require it, before entering on 
such an experiment, to call upon the other States 
to release it from the solemn engagements it con- 
tracted in becoming a member of the Union; but 
so long as the people of this State cling to the ad- 
vantage which this compact secures to them; so 
long as they profess to regard it as the source of 
their highest earthly good, and the object of their 
most cherished aspirations, they will, I trust, 
ever regard it as due alike toduty, to consistency , 
& to honor, to fulfil in its spirit every injunction it 
imposes,and to respect and observe with the utmost 


Under the influence of the foregoing consid 
erations, and others of a kindred nature, our 
constituents have expressed their enlightened 
and deliberate judgment upon the subject under 
consideration. With an earnestness and una- 
nimity never before witnessed among us, the 
have, without distinction of sect or party, in their 
primary assemblies, and in various other: ways, 
expressed their attachment to the constitution 
of the federal’ government; their determina- 
tion to maintain its guarantees; their disap- 
probation of the whole system of operations set on 
foot by the abolitionists; their affection for their 
brethren of the South ; and their fixed goa to 
do all that in them lies, consistently with law and 
justice, to render these sentiments effectual, It is 
not to be believed that these manifestations of pub- 
lic sentiment have been or will be disregarded by 
those who have engaged in, or given countenance 
to the abolition proceedings. 

I am fully persuaded that the powerful energies 
of public opinion, as it has been called forth thro’- 
out the whole State, have already produced most 
salutary effects, in disabusing many persons who 
had inconsiderately concurred in the visionary 
schemes of the abolitionists. 

When the very small number that still adhere 
to this cause, see that the immense majority of the 
people of this State, including certainly a pro- 
portionate arnount of intelligence and worth, and 


embracing men of all sects in religion, and of all 
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bly.be anticipated from the sentiments ofthe people, > ° 
so unitedly and powerfully expressed, and rendered .. i «.. 


still more efficacious, as { think they might 
should be, by the opinions and views Borsieden | 
bled representatives, is added the overwhelmi 
weight of the arguinents addressed to the reason and © 


consciences of those who yet adhere tothe abolition , 


cause, it would be imputing to them a deplorable 
degree of mental blindness and fanatical delusion, 
not to expect a general abandonment of their wild 
schemes. All but those who are confirmed in fa- 
naticism or reckless of consequences, it is believed, 
will be constrained by the decided and 

increasing force of public opinion, to give up their 
dangerous attempts to act on the institutions of 
other states. Those who may not be thus re- 
claimed or controlled, will be too few in number 
and in influence, I am persuaded, to excite appre- 
hension. 

Relying‘on the influence of a sound and enlightened 
public opinionto restrain and control the misconduct of the 
citizens of a free government, especially when directed, as 
it has been in this case, with unexampled energy and unan- 
imity to the particular evils under consideration, and per- 
ceiving that ite operations have been thus far salutary, I 
entertain the best hopes that this remedy, of itself, will en 
tirely remove these evils, or render them hema otf 
harmless. But if these reasonable expectations should, 
unhappily, be disappointed ; if, in the face of numerous 
and striking exhibitions of public reprobation, elicited from 
our constituents by a just fear o the fatal issues in which 
the uncurbed efforts of the abolitionists may ultimately end. 
any considerable portion of these misguided men should 
persist in pushing them forward to disastrous consequences, 
then a question, new to our confederacy, will necessarily 
arise, and must be met. It must then be determined how 
far the several States can provide, within the proper exer- 
cise of their constitutional powers, and how far in fulfilment 
of the obligations resulting from their federal relations,they 
ought to provide, by their own laws, for the trial and pun- 
ishment by their own judicatories, of residents within their 
limits, guilty of acts therein, which are calculated and in- 
tended to excite insurrection and rebellion in a sister State. 
Without the power to pass such laws, the States would not 
possess al] the necessary means for preserving their exter- 
nal relations of peace among themselves, and would be 
without the ability to fulfil in all instances, the sacred obli- 
ye a which | owe to each other as members of the 

ederal Union. Such a power is the acknowledged attri- 
bute of sovereignty, and the exercise of it is often necessa- 
ry to prevent the embroiling of neighboring nations. The 
General Government is atthis time exercising that power to 
suppress such acts of the citizens of the United States, done 
within its jurisdiction, in relation to the belligerent authori- 
tiesof Mexico and Texas, as are inconsistent with the re- 
lations of peace and amity we sustain towards those States. 
Such a power, therefore, belonged to the sovereignty of 
each of the States, before the formation of the Union, and 
as faras regards their relations to each other, it was not de- 
legated to the General Government. It still remains un- 
me wrt and the obligations to exercise it have acquired 
additional force from the nature and objects of the Federal 
Compact. I cannot doubt that the Legislature p »ssesses 
the power tv pass such penal Jaws as will have the effectot 
preventing the citizens of this State and residents within it, 
from availing themselves, with impunity, of the protection 
of its sovereignty and laws, while they are actually em 
ployed in exciting insurrection and sedition in a sister State, 
or engaged in treasonable enterprises, intended to be exe- 
cuted therein. ’ 

I have recently received from the Governor ef the State 
of South Carolina, a copy of a report and resolutione, in 
relation to the proceedingsjof the abolitionists, adopted by 
the Legislature of that State; and I herewith transmit 
them My you, in compliance with the request therein con 
tained. 

I have also received from the .Governor of Alabama, @ 
requisition to deliver up tothat State, a person sesiding in 
the state of New-York, charged with the crime of dis- 
tributing and publishing in the state of Alabama, a sedi- 
penereget designing and intending to incite the slave popu- 
lation of that state to insurrection and rebellion. The ac- 
cused was not an actual fugitive from justice, and it did. 
not appear that he had any other participation in the al- 
leged crime than what arose from acts done within this 
state. I was therefore, convinced that neither the con- 
stitution or laws of the United States, nor of this state, 
imposed on me the duty, or conferred the right, to sut- 
render him, andI declined todo so. A.difference of opin- 
ion between the chief executive officers of the two states, 
in relation tojan official obligation, due to one from. the 
other, is much to be regretted : and the triendly relations 
subsisting between them render it proper that I should 
communicate the fact to you, together with the views of 
the Governor of Alabama, in support of the claim he hes 
made on behalf of that state. I herewith tranamit the 
documents and correspondence relative to this case. 


In di the various and sible duties, de- 
volvedon you as ve aot Abie state, I shall 
ve youmy cheerful co-operation, in the confident 


at your labors will subserve the best interests and 





vance the general welfare of our constituents. 
Albany, January 5, 1936. W. L. MARCY. 
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